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Scenes from: 
“Look AftersLulu ” 
“ Raisin in the Sun. 
“ Coriolanus " (Stratford) 


“King Lear” {Str t 





London Theatre Guide Note, Shows marked + will have their 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


Straight Plays 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.0 
A RAISIN IN THE SUN 
Juanita Moore, Earle Hyman 








TARTS (Tem. 3334) Members onty 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5 & 8 
THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MISSISSIPPI 
Commencing 21st October 
MY FRIEND JUDAS 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Clive Morton. Eileen Pee! 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka. Avis Bunnage, Nige! Davenport 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem 5122) 

Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE SHIFTING HEART 
Matania, Mimo Billi, Adrienne 
Kenneth Warren 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. and Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GINGER MAN 
Richard Harris, Isabel Dean. Wendy Craig 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Pau! Scofield 


Clelia Corr 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 12th October 

MAN ON TRIAL 

David Kossoff, Margarct Tyzaok 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
THE DOUBLE-DEALER 
Commencing 14tn October 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Beatrix Lehmann. Michac! 


David Pee 


Fiora Robson, Redgrave 
ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
COCK-A-DOODLE DANDY 
J. G. Devlin, Patrick Magee, Etain O'Dell! 
Berto Pasuka 


WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alired Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennally 


Comedi 
es 
GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 


FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutherford, Peggy Mount 


5.30 & 8.30 








HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nige! Patrick, Barry Jones 


performance during October 


NEW (Tem, 3878) 
Evs. 8.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
LOOK AFTER LULL 
Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle, Max Adrian 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson. Donald Stewart 
Rence Houston. Faith Brook 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE FRENCH MISTRESS 
Richard Bird, Marie-Claire Veriene. Hugh Wakefield 


SAVILLE (Tem, 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE DARLING BUDS OF MAY 
Peter Jones. Elspeth March, Rosamund Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE RING OF TRUTH 
David Tomlinson, Margaret Johnston, John Slater 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Rachel Gurney, Joan Greenwood 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FROM THE FRENCH 
Claude Dauphin, Naunton Wayne. Barbara Shelicy 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE SOUND OF MURDER 
Peter Cushing, Elizabeth Sellars, Patricia Jesse! 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Mary Hinton. Nige! Stock, Jane Griffiths 





Musicals 





CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6055) 


Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45. Sat. §.0 & 8.14 
THE CROOKED MILE 
Elizabeth Welch, Jack MacGowran, Millicent Martin 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Cluncs, Anne Rogers, Stanicy Holloway 


2.30 


HER MAJESTY'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 





LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revil! 
LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. $.0 & 8.15 
THE QUIZ KID 
Patricia Lancaster, Jimmy Thompson, Diana Decker 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs, 6.10 & 8.40 
LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS 
Hy Hazell, Harry Locke, Stephanie Voss 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.45 
FINE FETTLE 
Benny Hill, Shani Wallis, Robertson Hare 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
SWINGING DOWN THE LANE 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by Corporation of London) 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Principal: Gordon Thorne, 
A., Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.O. 


Full-time Courses can be arranged to 
meet the individual needs of those wishing 
to become Performers. Likewise, Courses 
are available for students whose aim is to 
become fully-qualified Teachers of Music or 
Speech and Drama. The School is also open 
to those who require part-time tuition 
during the day or evening. 

The School Prospectus, which gives details 
of all Courses, fees, etc., may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

Students under the direction of john 
Holtage, will give performances of “School” 
by T. W. Robertson, in the School Theatre 
= 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th October, at 

p.m. 

Applications for complimentary tickets, 
which must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope, should be sent to the 
Or ee Eric H. Day, M.A.(Cantab.) Hon. 








Opera and Ballet 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
THE MERRY WIDOW 
June Bronhill, Peter Grant, Howe!! Glynne 


tTCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Commencing 19th October 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
Commencing 28th October 
OPERA SEASON 


*SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 2140 
Evs. 7.30 
Commencing 13th October 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
Val Parnell and Bernard Delfont present 
MAX BYGRAVES 
in a new happy-go-lucky revue 
“SWINGING DOWN THE LANE” 
and Terrific Supporting Company 











So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


MARTIN 














THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING | 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 


A few Scholarships are offered to men for 
1960 


Entrance tests now being held 


Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 











THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


‘The most exciting, exhilarating theatrical 
evening I've spent for years’’ 


—Richard Findlater. 


presents 
“LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS” 
THAT OTHER MUSICAL 


Music by Laurie Johnson 
Lyrics by Lionel Bart 
Adapted by Bernard Miles 
from Henry Fielding’s comedy 
*“*RAPE UPON RAPE" 
Until 5th December 


Twice nightly at 6.10 anid 8.40 p.m. 
BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 











% CORONA ACADEMY 


of THEATRE ARTS 
(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications -— The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 
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STANLEY PARKER ~ @ A bnilliant study by Stanley Parker of Earle Hyman, the young coloured actor 
who has made a deep impression in “ Raisin in the Sun” (pictures of which 
presents appear later in this issue). Many will remember particularly his performance im 

Earle Hyman “* Moon on a Rainbow Shawl,” and as Othello on TV. 
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Over the Footlights 


MONG interesting October events, the % 
new play at the Arts Theatre will . 
already have been produced by the time 
this appears. The play is The Marriage of 
Mr. Mississippi, opening Ist October. 
Campbell Williams is presenting this pro- 
duction as part of the Swiss Fortnight in 
London, and the play is translated by Eric 
Peters and Robert Schnorr from the original 
by Friedrich Diirrenmatt. Clifford Williams 
is the director and the setting is by Brian 
Currah. In the cast are Brian Badcoe, 
Christopher Banks, Ann Davies, Atfred 
Hoffman, Patricia Kneale and Kendrick 
Owen. 

On 12th October at the Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith, James H. Lawrie is 
presenting Man on Trial (Processo a Gesii) 
by Diego Fabbri, translated by Lucienne 
Hill. This is an unusual play, posing the 
question: “ Was Jesus of Nazareth innocent 
or guilty according to Jewish law?” A con- 
siderable success in many European coun- 
tries, Man on Trial is directed in London 
by Chloe Gibson, with settings by Malcolm 
Pride. 

ILDE’S The Importance of being 
Earnest comes into the Old Vic reper- 
tory on 13th October, with Fay Compton 


as Lady Bracknell, Barbara Jefford as 
Gwendoline, John Justin as John Worthing, a at 
Alec McCowen as Algernon and Judi Dench Motiare, @’Annunzio, Saroyan. ne Rag y Marceau. 
as Cecily. (The next play will be Richard 

HM, with John Justin as Richard, opening on 

17th November.) 


over the last few vears has app 





LSO on 13th October Sadler's Wells 
Opera begin their new season with a 
new work for them, Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier, a romantic opera set in the period 
of the French Revolution. Charles Craig 
and Victoria Elliott are the leading singers 
and Anthony Besch produces in décor by 
Leslie Hurry. On the 19th, the Royal Ballet 
Autumn Season at Covent Garden opens 
with John Cranko’s new ballet Antigone. 
Svetlana Beriosova will dance the title réle, 
with Michael Somes, David Blair and Gary 
Burne as Creon, Polynices and Etiocles res- 
pectively. The Covent Garden Opera 
Season has its first performance on 28th 
October. 
HE new production of Five Finger 
Exercise at the Comedy, and the new 
revue Pieces of. Eight at the Apollo, were 
presented too late for review this month. 
F.S. 





New Shows Reviewed 


COLISEUM 
“The Merry Widow” 


ADLER’S Wells again revived The Merry 
Widow at the Coliseum on Ist Septem- 
ber and, whilst Lehar’s music made strong 
appeal, nostalgia probably accounted for 
much of the avplause. The operetta was 
well sung and well acted but the production 
lacked style and inclined more to musical 
comedy than to light opera. Operetta is 
a relaxation for Sadler’s Wells but it would 
be a pity to let hair down too much. 

Of the two memorable features of the 
work, the song “ Vilia” was sung with out- 
Standing success by Miss June Bronhill, 
but the waltz received token treatment. 

Mr. Howell Glynne’s bumbling humour 
as the Baron was just right and Miss 
Marion Lane, as the Baroness, and Mr. 
Rowlands Jones as Rosillon, also made 
notable contributions. Danilo was not a 
very romantic figure as presented by Mr. 
Peter Grant. The six Grisettes in the 3rd 
Act were lively and prettily gay. 

Otherwise, the décor was quite remark- 
able for tastelessness and the “ Merry 
Widow ™ herself was gowned so as to stress 
widowhood more than merriment. 

H.G.M. 





SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A subscription taken out for one or more of 
your friends will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and a constant reminder of 
your interest. Why not arrange now for you: 
friends’ Christmas gift by sending us your 
instructions for delivery of Theatre World 
anywhere in the world for twelve months from 
next January A special g-ectings card will 
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vecipient or recipients on receiving details 
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“The Merry Widow'’—Coliseum, Ist Sep- 
tember 

“The Darling Buds of May”—Saville, 2nd 

ptember. 

“As You Like It"—Old Vic, 3rd September 

“The Double-Dealer"—Old Vic, 7th Sep- 
tember. 

“The Quiz Kid"—tLyric Opera House, 8th 
September. 

“The Ark"—Westminster, 9th September 

“The Crooked Mile’’—Cambridge, |Oth Sep 
tember 

“The Shifting Heart”—Duke of York's, 14th 
September. 

“The Ginger Man"—Fortune, 
tember. 

“From the French’’—Strand, 


ber. 

“Cock-a-Doodle Dandy"—Roya! Court, 17th 
September 
(See page 7) 


15th Sep 


16th Septem- 











SAVILLE 
**The Darling Buds of May’ 


RANSPORTED to the stage. H. E. 

Bates’ amusing book becomes nothing 
but a rather vulgar romp, without shape or 
climaxes. Some may be vastly amused, but 
admirers of the book will almost certainly 
feel a loss of finesse in the transfer, and a 
heightening of improbability. 

Peter Jones, usually so effective in comedy, 
is probably miscast as Pop Larkin. Certainly 
we cannot fathom why such a bragging 
extrovert should charm all sorts and sizes, 
but Elspeth March is a comfortable-looking 
and lovable Ma, and another good perfor- 
mance comes from John Standing as the 
young Income Tax man who sheds his 
inhibitions under the spell of the Larkins’ 
highly unconventional and blatantly illegal 
way of life in a perpetually sunny country- 
side. Mr. Standing is Kay Hammond's son, 
and has inherited his mother’s special charm 
and sense of comedy. Jack Minster directs in 
a gay ingenious all-purpose set by 
Timothy O'Brien. F.S. 


OLD VIC 
“As You Like It” 
HAKESPEARE'’S ironic pastoral is given 
a new dress in Miss Wendy Toye’s 
Corinthian production, with décor by Mr. 
Malcolm Pride and the addition of some 
musical comedy business. Shakespeare's 
characters have so much life that the plays 
can be made to fit into any period and 
As You Like It in Georgian dress was very 
good to look at. Any necessary adjustments 
could be made mentally. Crlando fed the 
pigs, wrestled with Charles and roaraed the 
(Continued on page 8) 





Above left: Farther Domineer (Patrick Magee) attempts to exorcise the Cock (Berto Pasuka) 
and above right, the tattle over, the priest emerges battered from Michael 
Marthraun’s house. With him are the Bellman (Stephen Dartnell) and right, Michael 
Marthraun (J. G. Devlin). Below: The front garden outside Michael Marthraun’s house in 
Nyadnanave, Ireland, in which the action takes place. In the picture, L to R, Michael 
Marthraun, Marion (Etain O'Dell) the Messenger (Norman Rodway), Father Domineer, Lorna 
(Pauline Flanagan), Shanaar (Eamon Keane), the Sergeant (John Kelly), the Bellman and, 
on her knees, Loreleen (Joan O'Hara), who is being denounced by the priest. 


**Cock- 
a- 


Doodle 


Dandy” 


@ Scenes from the 
comedy by Sean O'Casey 
which had its British 
premiére at the Edinburgh 
Festival on 7th Septem- 
ber, and opened at the 
Royal Court ten days 
later. The play, which 
tells of the strange super- 
natural happenings which 
accompany the arrival of 
a huge and gaudy cock 
and of the reactions of 
Michael Marthraun and 
his neighbours, is dir- 
ected by George Devine 
in a delightful setting by 
Sean Kenny. A_ review 
appears later in this issue 





forest always immaculately dressed as a 
gentleman amateur of sport. Adam, like an 
ancient stableman, was never without his 
bottle. Such a tippler would never have 
saved five hundred crowns. The duke in 
exile needed his top-coat in the clearing 
between three trees leafless as stags’ antlers. 
The Court scenes had style, and Mr. John 
Moffatt made more of Le Beau than one 
would have thought possible. The tyrannical 
duke, by Mr. Norman Scace, was in very 
good voice. Much was made of the wrest- 
ling; we saw the poor old man’s three sens 
carried off on stretchers. Miss Barbara 
Jefford was a very gentle Rosalind and Mr. 
John Justin a perfect Orlando; they made a 
very taking musical comedy heroine and 
hero. The Celia of Miss Maggie Smith was 
more than usually in the picture, and very 
picturesque too in Dresden china fashion. 
Touchstone looked like Uriah Heep in 
festive mood. Mr. Alec McCowen gave the 
character very original treatment and very 
good projection. 

This is a play which offers licence to a 
producer. Every Jack has his Jill, the 
wicked usurper sees the light and retires to 
a hermitage, the rightful duke is restored to 
his duchy and all is wound up with flippant 
speed. No wonder the cynical Jaques will 
have none of it. Mr. Donald Houston, a 
somewhat plethoric Jaques, took his leave 


of the duke and the rest with an abruptness 
savouring of contempt 


H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 
“The Double-Dealer” 


‘eggs sage second play, The Double- 
Dealer, did not take the fancy of the 
London public when it was first produced in 
1693. After all, the Restoration was a long 
way behind and, perhaps, people wished to 
be reflected on the stage a little more 
seriously. 

The plot is tortuously involved and the 
manners are aristocraticaily artificial but the 
characters are consistently down to earth on 
their one-track careers. In Lamb's phrase, 
“the business of their brief existence is the 
undivided pursuit of lawless gallantry.” 
Meljefont and Cynthia are young lovers but, 
in the only scene they have together, 
Cynthia suggests “giving over in time,” since 
“though marriage makes man and wife one 
flesh, it leaves ‘em still two fools.” Every 
married man in the play is or is about to be 
cuckolded and, in the sport of cuckoldry, 
the wives are the inciters, promoters and 
plotters. If the quarry they hunt prove 
uncooperative, he is accused of the very 
offence he has failed to commit. This is the 
way of Lady Touchwood, who works upon 
Lord Touchwood Iago-like by allowing the 
spurious confession she wishes to make to 
be drawn from her by the leading, questions 
of her wrought-upon spouse. Miss Ursula 
Jeans skilfully adjusted her performance to 
depict a woman of fashion secretly profligate 
yet retaining some genuine feeling. 

The way of Lady Plyant is to browbeat 
her elderly husband and keep him in a state 
of subjection and sex-starvation so that he 
dare not question her on any matter. She 
then flies off after the young gallant whom 
she fancies and flutters round him, advancing 
and withdrawing, until he is semi-dazed and 
ready for use or dismissal as circumstances 
shape. Miss Maggie Smith, in speech and 
movement, was a perpetual joy as Lady 
Plyant. The third way is the way of Lady 
Froth, who flirts from mere vanity. She is 
so light-heartedly and mentally aloof that, 
should discovery impend, her shallow brain 
can give so airy an appearance to the matter 


“The Double-Dealer "’ 





**The 
Crooked 
Mile’’ 


A scene from the 
sew musical by Peter 
Wildeblood with 

Peter 


courtroom scene. 


(Photograph by 


Angus McBean 


that her husband does not regard his danger 
as serious. Miss Moyra Fraser was a most 
amusing Lady Froth. 

As for Maskavell, double-dealer is a 
modest description; he doubles again and 
again. Mr. Donald Houston played him 
bluffly and made him honest to outward 
view. Mr. Michael Benthall’s direction took 
us spot-led through the maze of Congreve's 
plot and Mr. Desmond Heeley’s costumes 
had admirable style and his sets combined 
elegance with utility. One hardly expects to 
see artificial period comedy so well presented 
in these days. Im addition to players already 
mentioned, Mr. Miles Malleson appeared as 
Sir Paul Plyant, goggling and gobbling and 
swallowing any tale, Mr. Jdss Ackland was 
solemnly comic as Lord Froth and Mr. Alec 
McCowen brought his effective attack to the 
part of Brisk, and, of course, there were the 
lovers, Mellefont and Cynthia, nicely taken 
by Mr. John Justin and Miss Judi Dench. 

H.G.M. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 
“The Quiz Kid” 


N Nina and Jimmy 


Thompson's 

musical, a young architect is tricked by 
his fianceé into taking part in a television 
quiz and his success is such that Act I ends 
at London Airport and Act II opens in 


new 


New York. Television programmes and 
personalities are gleefully guyed and the 
show is enjoyable in revue style but not 
strikingly original. The music is pleasantly 
lively and easily forgettable. The sprightly 
chorus put plenty of “go” into their num- 
bers. Miss Doris Hare is, almost literally, 
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a host in herself, having no less than six 
different impersonations, including a take- 
off of an American columnist and one of a 
much-burlesqued poetic Dame. Miss Diana 
Deckers, as a not awfully successful film 
“ star,” cannot avoid gathering up most of 
the rest of the show. She has the practised 
precision which holds and enforces a natural 
appeal. Mr. Jimmy Thompson, though co- 
author, has not somehow provided himself 
with much range as the central figure and 
Miss Patricia Lancaster is under similar 
handicap. Mr. Roderick Cook strikes home 
in the réle of a television crook. 
H.G.M. 


Man on Trial, by Diego Fabbri at the Lyric 


Opera House on 12th October 


follows 


WESTMINSTER 
“The Ark” 

N this new play James Saunders treats the 

Noah family rather despitefully. Perhaps it 
is a sign of the times that an author who 
feels so badly about people ready to hand 
should choose to write a play about them. 
Here, Genesis is pillaged to little purpose. 
Most people have taken Noah's three sons 
in Bible order and have thought of Shem 
as the eldest, Ham as the middle one, and 
Japheth as the youngest. In Mr. Saunders’ 
play, Japheth is feared and respected as if 
he were the eldest and he alone builds the 
Ark, single-handed; Ham is a simple, garrul- 
ous nit-wit; Shem, who seems to be the 
middle one, is a present-day neurotic. Noah 
is a_ self-righteous albino. We _ can 
sympathise with Shem, the man of today 
born before his time, for wishing to drown 








New Shows Reviewed (¢ onid.) 

rather than be cooped up with the Noah 
family as depicted. Mr. Denholm Elliott 
made the best of a part which suited him 
better than the play. Mr. Oscar Quitak also 
did good service as Ham, speaking his words 
according to their lack of sense. The true 
antediluvians were Japheth and Shem’s wife, 
Strong and primitive characters well taken 
by Mr. Patrick Allen and Miss Barbara 
Chilcott. 

The dialogue was simple and repetitive as 
the cross-talk of clowns and _ shouting 
supplied the place of drama. Direction, by 
Mr. Lyndon Brook, seemed rather slow. but 
probably it was best so. It seemed a long 
time before the curtain fell to a spatter of 
hand-claps. H.G.M. 

(This play has since been withdrawn) 


CAMBRIDGE 
‘The Crooked Mile” 


FURY of discords by Peter Greenwell 

thrusts us into “ The Crooked Mile” 
of Soho, a new “ musical” in which rival 
gangs present a pattern which threatens to 
become hackneyed. Many of Peter Wilde- 
blood’s characters have likeable human 
traits and his lyrics have point and there is 


humour in many of the situations. The 
work owes something to Theatre Work- 
shop’s Soho collation Fings ain't wot they 
used tbe and something more to Lysistrata 
and the borrowed parts are not very well 
integrated. 

People who saw Miss Millicent Martin’s 
performance in Expresso Bongo—a more 
satiric and a more melodious aifair—will 
need no urging to go and see her in The 
Crooked Mile, which allows her more and 
bigger opportunities. Her performance as 
“Cora.” a young hireling who collects 
gardening paraphernalia against retirement, 
is really something. Mr. Jack MacGowran, 
remembered for good work in sterner stuff, 
appears unprofitably as a very gentle grafter 
for whom crime has not paid. Among his 
gang of comic cuts, Mr. Edgar K. Bruce 
easily catches attention. The leader of the 
other gang, a really nasty character, is pro- 
pelled with deliberation by Mr. Elwyn 
Brook-Jones. Central to the plot is a senti- 
mental strand in which Miss Elisabeth 
Welch and Mr, John Larsen sing to admira- 
tion from time to time and Mr. Alan 
Thomas makes an excellent eleventh-hour 
addition. H.G.M. 


(Continued on page 18) 








B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 





All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS :— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London "’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Lulu: 1 shall write a note to father and ask him to pop round with a coat and skirt 


Pictures by 


David Sim 


Vivien Leigh as Lulu d’Arville, a cocotte. 


“Look After Lulu !’° 


A ENES from Noél Coward’s adaptation of “Occupe-toi 

d’Amélie,” the famous farce by Georges Feydeau. The play 

is directed by Tony Richardson with décor by Roger Furse. The 

first London performance was on 29th July at the Royal Court, 

where the play was a big hit, and subsequently transferred to the 
New, there to continue its success. 
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Lulu: You know how much I love 
you—you know that, don't you 
my darling? 

Act | takes place in the salon 

of Lulu’s apartment in Paris, 

in 1900. Lulu is entertaining 
her friends, and, above, is seen 
in an interlude with the foot- 
man, Adonis (Sean Kelly). 

Lulu’s father Gigot, a retired 

policeman, looks on. 


Below: Claire: Can you imagine 
what it is like for a married woman 
to take her first lover. The agony 
the rapture, the ghastly battle with 
her conscience? 

Lulu: No, I don't believe I can. 

The party is interrupted by 

the arrival of the Duchess of 

Clausonnes (Meriel Forbes), 

who is in love with Marcel 

Blanchard, friend of Philippe 

de Croze, Lulu’s current lover. 
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Lulu: A diamond necklace! But I 
have done nothing to deserve ft. 


Van Putze: Ja, ja, you are doink 
moch You are making mein 
gottson wairy, wairy happy. 


Marcel appeases his wealthy 
godfather from Holland by 
pretending Lulu is his fiancée. 
In actual fact Lulu’s jealous 
lover, Philippe, who has been 
called away, has entrusted 


Lulu to his friend Marcel, 
who has every intention of 
guarding her “virtue”! (The 
réle of Van Putze, originally 
played by George Devine, has 
now been taken over by 
Peter Sallis). 


Marcel: Good God! Whatever's 
that? 


Early in Act II, in Marcel’s 

bedroom. After a gay night 

out, Marcel is horrified to 

discover he has a companion 
in bed. 





Marcel How right you are. I 
think you'd better go now—as 
you see, | am very busy 

Marcel’s bedmate turns out 

to be Lulu, who is equally 

astonished to find herself in 
this predicament. She too 
has no recollection of what 
happened after they spent 
the previous evening inno- 
cently together! 


Rose (Anne Bishop): Oh yes, sir, 
I can see that clearly. 
After her first surprise, Lulu 
begins to enjoy the situation, 
and particularly the solemn 
Marcel’s_ discomforture 
when the bucolic maid looks 
in. She has some hilarious 
moments under the bed a 
little later, when Claire 
arrives to see her lover (see 
front cover). 






































Canela 





Marcel: Oh sir, it's suddenly come 
to me! Of course. One should 
always cross off all the noughts 
before one starts, shouldn't one? 
So it’s all quite simple really— 
child's play Three into fifteen 
goes five—Five francs a day! 

Unexpected visitor is the 

Prince of Salestria (Max 

Adrian) who has fallen for 

Lulu, and imagines he can 

hire a room from Marcel, who 

he takes for the landlord. 

Marcel, more than a bit 

puzzled, is soon engaged in a 

complicated piece of 
arithmetic. 


Marcel: Wake up, wake up, Pussy 
Willow! Things are not as black 
as they seem 

Complications follow fast and 

furious and prove too much 

for the Duchess. Lulu’s father 
has by now brought some 
suitable clothes ffor his 
daughter, and Philippe 

(Robert Stephens, Jeff) nas 

also arrived on the scene seek- 

ing an_ explanation. The 

Prince is utterly bewildered! 

(Also in picture General 

Koschnadieff, aide-de-camp 

to the Prince, played by 
Lawrence Davidson). 











Marcel: It's unbelievable—I've never seen anything like it. Look, Lulu, isn’t he marvellous? 
Lulu: 1 shall get the giggles—I know I shall 


To keep on the right side of his godfather, Marcel, aided by Philippe, stages a mock wedding 


with Lulu as his bride. Philippe has arranged for an old friend, Toto—a superb mimic to 
impersonate the Mayor. Most of Lulu’s friends are in the know, and the “marriage ceremony” 
becomes positively hilarious. 


Prince: But tomorrow I return to Salestria! 
Marcel gets a shock when Philippe tells him The final scene in Lulu’s bedroom. The Prince 
how he got his own back over the wedding goes unrewarded and Lulu cleverly extricates 
ceremony. Suffice to say Toto was not there! herself from Philippe’s trap. 
























Whispers from 
the Wings .,...’ 


ker-on 


John Justin, who has this 
season joined the Old Vic 
Company 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


OHN JUSTIN is a much-occupied actor 
J at the moment, walking round with 
four major réles in his head. Apart from 
playing Orlando in As You Like It and 
Mellefont in The Double-Dealer at the Old 
Vic, he is already preparing two other parts 
for later in the season. He will be seen as 
John Worthing in The Importance of Being 
Earnest during this month and as Shake- 
speare’s Richard II in November. 

This current season at the Old Vic gives 
Mr. Justin his first chance to play Shake- 
speare in a big way. He hardly counts the 
smaller parts he played at Stratford in 
1948—Lorenzo, Horatio, Cassio and a couple 
of others. The forthcoming Richard II, he 
regards as the greatest challenge of his 
career and he is already hard at work on 
the text, even though rehearsals have not 
yet started at the theatre, where they are 
fully occupied with the Wilde comedy. 

Mr. Justin has never seen Richard II on 
the stage. He regards that as an advantage, 
lest the interpretation of another actor 
should colour his own conception of the 
part or cause misgivings. He very much 
wanted to see John Gielgud’s one-man 
Shakespeare recital. The Ages of Man, but 
he purposely kept away, knowing that there 
would be some passages from Richard I/ 
in the programme. So he stayed at home 
and concentrated upon Shakespeare’s mag- 
nificent lines. 

At first, he wondered why any actor would 
want to play Richard II, yet most of the 
great ones have done so—Macready, 
Charles Kean, Benson, Tree, Gielgud, 
Maurice Evans, Alec Guinness, Paul Sco- 
field and John Neville. Mr. Justin rather 
despised the man on first acquaintance, but 
as he read and reread the play he began 
to appreciate its greatness. He realised that 
he could love and understand Richard, with- 
out approving of his ways, just as one 
loves people, in spite of their sins. Now 
he feels happier, even though the dread of 
the opening night is in no way lighter. 
Playing at the Old Vic brings up the 





question of juvenile audiences. Shakespeare 
and other classics bring the schools along 
en bloc and Mr. Justin finds them highly 
appreciative playgoers, partly because they 


are familiar with the text. Often enough, 
they come to see the play they happen to 
be studying for examination purposes. They 
even follow the performance with the book, 
which can lead to misunderstandings. Often 
enough, the producer cuts lines, which the 
actor naturally does not speak. The school- 
boy is sometimes apt to imagine that he 
has forgotten them and jumped a section of 
the text. 

Mr. Justin had experience of younger 
audiences when he played Captain Hook in 
Peter Pan, with Margaret Lockwood ten 
years ago and with Sarah Churchill last 
Christmas. He wondered whether television, 
which is supposed to have made youngsters 
more sophisticated than ever, would have 
an effect upon their attitude to Barrie’s play. 
Would they think it dated? It so happened 
that they did not, but it seemed to Mr. 
Justin that, possibly as a result of seeing 
television at home, children now go to the 
theatre at an earlier age. Ten years ago 
he estimated that the average age of the 
first-timers was seven, but now it seems to 
be five. 

“Children won't stand for false emotion 
in the theatre,” remarked Mr. Justin. One 
has to be ready for shocks when playing in 


(Continued on page 20) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
DUKE OF YORK’S 
**The Shifting Heart” 


ICHARD BEYNON'’S play deals with 

the universal problem of the absorption 
of differing immigrant races in a growing, 
self-conscious nation. For Australia it is a 
fairly new problem, and we can understand 
why The Shifting Heart made its impact. 
Over here the process began centuries ago, 
and although recently focus has been on 
the troubles arising from a concentration 
of immigrants to England from the West 
Indies, the subject instinctively has nothing 
like the same novelty for us. 

For this reason, while admiring a work- 
manlike play and some excellent acting, we 
sensed some special pleading and were never 
emotionally involved to the extent we 
might have expected. Certainly not as we 
were in the case of The Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll. All the same The Shifting 
Heart is yet another piece of evidence that 
the theatre in Australia is developing along 
its own lines. 

We are introduced to the Bianchi family, 
immigrants to Melbourne from Italy. After 
eight years Poppa and Momma have lost 
little of their Italian accents or Italian ways, 
but seem happy enough, apart from the 
petty annoyance of a next-door neighbour 
who shoots rubbish into their back garden. 


Eileen Peel ana Clive Morton 
ood are Barry 





as Louise and Stanley Barrington head 
Shaffer's successful play “ Five Finger Exercise af the Comedy Theatre. Also appearing in this 
Warren, Gareth Davies and Linda 


The other neighbour, Leila Pratt, is a good 
friend. But life is not so simple for the 
Bianchi children, 21-year-old Gino, and 
Maria, who is married to a tough Australian 
lorry driver. These two were only children 
when the family arrived: growing up in an 
alien country has brought psychological 
problems. Gino, particularly, feels Austra- 
lian, but is not allowed to forget his origin. 
Inevitably tragedy ensues. Maria in her way 
must suffer too: her Australian husband 
cannot understand why she should be so 
sensitive, and why she has no joy in the 
baby that is coming. Gino is involved in 
trouble at a local dance: as a result of the 
fighting he dies. The Australian detective 
investigating the tragedy seems unmoved 
and even racially antagonistic to the Italian 
family, but Clarry, Maria’s husband, suffers 
a process of heart-searching and at last sees 
the light. 

The acting was excellent, with a fine contrast 
shewn between the Australians of Kenneth 
J. Warren (Clarry), Madge Ryan (Leila 
Pratt), and Alex Scott (Detective-Sergeant 
Lukie) and the Italian family of Mimo Billi 
(Poppa), Clelia Matania (Momma), Anthony 
Valentine (Gino) and Adrienne Corri 
(Maria). Miss Corri, in particular, conveyed 
the latter unhappy nerve-wracked girl to 
perfection. Leo McKern directed; the 
realistic setting was by Frank Hinder. FS. 

(Continued on page 37) 





production 
original cast will leave for America, where they will undertake a short tour before opening at the Music Box 
Theatre, New York, on 2nd December. 
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the new company in Peter 
entirely mew 


Gardner. After a brief holiday the 








Keet First for 
Beryl Reid 
by Eric Johns 


Bery! Reid as she appeared in 
“ Triangle,” a sketch by John 
Mortimer, one of the items in 
“One to Another,” the revue 
recently at the Apollo. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


) my mind, Beryl Reid gave one of 

the outstanding performances on the 
West End stage this year in a Harold Pinter 
sketch called “Black and White,” in the 
revue One to Another at the Apollo. 
Millions saw her giving the same perfor- 
mance on BBC Television, when she 
appeared on their Sunday night programme, 
Monitor. 

She wrung one’s heart as a down-and-out 
old girl in a Fleet Street milk bar. Even 
though she talked to another old crone, 
superbly played by Sheila Hancock in the 
revue, she was utterly and completely alone 
in the world. Neither listened to what the 
other said, for they both talked at once and 
had no real contact with each other. They 
were experiencing sheer isolationism and 
loneliness in the most terrifying sense of 
the word. 

Fascinated by this masterpiece of charac- 
ter creation, I consulted Miss Reid about 
her modus operandi. “I can't do a thing 
until I’ve got the right shoes,” was her simple 
explanation. “Most of my worries are 
over, once I know I have found the right 
shoes . . . the sort the character in question 
would choose and be at home in. That, 
for me, is the most important factor in my 
work. 

“I had a good deal of trouble getting 
shoes for the old lady in the milk bar. I 
had to give them a broken-down appearance 
and stuff newspaper in them, I had to cut 
them away at the back, because with down- 
and-outs one always gets a peep of bare 
feet. Once I slipped into them they gave 
me the right shuffle; then I knew I was well 
away and the rest would be comparatively 
easy. The shoes dictate the walk and help 
to determine the character. 

“I had trouble finding shoes for the 
waitress I played in the same show. Finally, 
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I knew I was on the right track when I 
found a pair of hideous-looking rather-too- 
large sandals which would also permit the 
girl to wear ankle socks for comfort. They 
would naturally give her flat feet, which 
was the effect | wanted to create. The rest 
of the character developed from that and 
in no time I was choosing the sort of 
ghastly paste brooch which one of her 
‘regulars’ would give her at Christmas.’ 

It was years before Miss Reid discovered 
her great talent lay in being a character 
performer. Before that, she was a concert 
party comedienne giving impressions of film 
stars and being what she calls “a terribly 
bad, earthbound soubrette.” Then she was 
engaged as an Ugly Sister in Cinderella, in 
a Tom Arnold pantomime in which Jack 














Whispers from the Wings 3 (Conid.) 

front of them. Even at Stratford, Lorenzo 
and Jessica were invariably greeted with 
yells and screams when they kissed in their 
famous love-scene in The Merchant of 
Venice. “ However, children always get the 
best out of a play,” he added, “and so 
easily lose themselves in it. They are all 
potential actors and quite happily fall for 
the magic of the theatre.” 

No one enjoys playing a repertory of 
parts more than Mr. Justin. Leading 
actors at the Old Vic usually appear in 
three different plays at a time. When they 
tackle a fourth, one of the others is 
dropped, so they are not asked to have 
more than three réles at a time at their 
finger-tips. One thus comes fresh to a part 
every third night, roughly speaking, and 
the sudden change-over from Shakespeare, 
to Congreve and then to Wilde and finally 
back to Shakespeare, prevents the actor 
from getting jaded. 

Congreve’s lines Mr. Justin, in common 
with the rest of the company, found very 
difficult to learn. They are such erudite 
people in The Double-Dealer, so anxious to 
parade their learning. In consequence the 
very last words one would expect to find in 
a context have a curious habit of turning 
up and making the lines incredibly difficult 
to memorise and equally difficult to say, 
if they are to be clearly heard and under- 
stood by the audience, “ It makes one feel 
at home in Shakespeare afterwards,” com- 
mented Mr. Justin, “and Oscar Wilde is 
child’s play! ” * 
Feet First for Beryl Reid (Contd.) 
Buchanan played Buttons. “Until then, | 
thought I had to try to be funny,” she said, 
“but about that time I realised that it is 
only when you stop trying that you are 
really funny.” 

Then Monica was born and her real suc- 
cess stemmed from that historic night. 
Henry Hall engaged Miss Reid for one of 
his Guest Nights and she decided to appear 
as an awful schoolgirl, named Monica. 
Monica put her on the map and later came 
Marlene, whom she describes as a Birming- 
ham hep-cat. Marlene was inspired by a 
landlandy with whom Miss Reid stayed 
during one of her pantomime seasons. Her 
unbelievable speaking voice fascinated Miss 
Reid and she decided to adopt it, not having 
heard anything like it on the stage. Mar- 
lene was just as successful as Monica and 
now they are deadly rivals in her repertoire. 
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She herself treats them very seriously, as 
real people. She refuses to look upon them 
as music-hall turns. She was invited to 
play in pantomime one year and introduce 
Marlene as a speciality act. She refused 
outright, but suggested playing her entire 
part as Marlene, as if she were a character 
in the story. The idea appealed to the 
management of Dudley Hippodrome and 
the impact of Marlene was terrific. 

Monica and Marlene are not entirely 
Miss Reid’s creations. She _ collaborates 
with a script-writer named Ronnie Wolff. He 
provides the jokes and writes for the 
characters Miss Reid has conceived. She 
originally thought of them and she decides 
what they will wear and has the last word 
concerning what they will say. It is essen- 
tial that they remain close to reality and 
remind audiences of similar girls they have 
actually met. 

Being essentially a kind soul, Beryl Reid’s 
numour is always warm-hearted. She never 
makes cruel fun of anyone or holds them 
up to ridicule. She hopes to appear in the 
West End in a play one of these days. She 
has already broken into this aspect of her 
profession by playing in repertory at 
Windsor and at Worthing. She was a great 
succcss in the Noél Coward one-act plays, 
Red Peppers and Family Album. “I learned 
not to address the audience!” she cried with 
great glee. 

She also revelled in the luxury of having 
a director in front to watch her work and 
put her right. During the years in variety, 
she had to depend on her own instinct. 

One to Another was quite a milestone in 
Miss Reid's career, for it gave her the 
opportunity to prove to herself that she 
could play a whole collection of different 
characters during one and the same evening. 
In addition, she had the benefit of being 
directed by Eleanor Fazan, whom she res- 
pects enormously. 

“The onlooker always sees more of the 
game,” she said, “and their opinion is 
usually right. I am always ready to take 
direction and can never understand why 
certain artists are always at loggerheads 
with the producer and take any suggestion 
of cutting their lines as a personal affront. 
If lines, which are meant to be funny, fail 
to get a laugh I think they should be cut 
out quite ruthlessly. They are so much 
dead wood and can only have a detrimental 
effect on the show. What the producer 
says goes without any argument, as far as 
1 am concerned.” * 












































playwrights had not been asked to partici- 
pate in what many considered Scotland's 
Festival. On principle no one could com- 
plain this year, for out of seven theatre com- 
panies, three were national repertories while 
the fourth was that gem of a play by Sir 
David Lindsay, The Thrie Estates. 

Of the three Scottish repertories, Perth 
opened with a world premiére (the only 
one this year) of a new play by Eric Link- 
later; Dundee presented Shaw and the Glas- 
gow Citizens’ Theatre raised the flag again 
by giving one of Bridie’s last plays a well- 
deserved hearing. From the other side of 
the border came The English Stage Company 
with an O'Casey (ten years old, but for all 
that a British premiére); The Old Vic with an 
early Congreve The Double-Dealer (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue) and Birmingham 
with its two comedies by “identities uncer- 
tain.” 

Eric Linklater’s Breakspear in Gascony 
(Gateway), a discussion on Good and Evil. 
reads better than it plays. The author has 
many wise and witty things to say but as a 
play it lacks dramatic form and excitement 
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Pounce-Pellott, John Grieve 
as Councillor Johan Ketch. 


Clarke Tait as Joe Mascara, 

Pat Heywood as Mrs. 

Jemima Lee Crowe and 

Bruce McKenzie as Toby 
Messan. 


and has almost no climaxes. Set in Gascony 
during the Hundred Years’ War, the action 
takes place in the castle of Sir William, an 
elderly knight of the old chivalry, who finds 
himself besieged by the guns of the Count 
of Morlaix (gunpowder has recently been 
discovered). Sir William also has in his 
dungeons one Brother Melchior, a gross and 
lecherous priest who has been teaching 
Satan-Worship to the castle’s inmates and 
the neighbouring countryside. This priest has 
seduced Sir William’s daughter Alys, who is 
loved by Walter Breakspear, a young 
English wine merchant. Alys finally agrees 
to return with Walter as his wife on con- 
dition that he kill Melchior, whom they 
both know to be evil. It is here that Link- 
later’s play most disappoints, for he funks 
the issue of whether one evil justifies the 
doing of another evil. Walter is willing to 
kil the priest so long as he can lay the 
responsibility ultimately at someone else's 
door but when that responsibility is entirely 
his own he falters. The deed however is 
done by another and the conflict is rather 
unsatisfactorily resolved. 











Right: A scene from the other 

play 

sented 

repertory, 

Punished,” also anonymous. 

In the picture Nancie Jackson 

and John Carlin appear as the 

King and Queen of Denmark 

and, in the foreground, L fo R, 

lan Richardson as Leonhardus 

(Laertes), Derek Hoent as 

Phantasmo (Osric) and Mark 
Kingston as Hamiet. 


The Perth company acquitted themselves 
on the whole with merit. Claire Isbister 
(Alys), Christopher Burgess (Walter) and 
David Steuart (Sir William) presented the 
argument excellently but Wilfred Bentley as 
Brother Melchior was less successful—he 
lacked the satanic stamp, there was more 
grossness here than true evil. The play was 
directed by Julian Herington in too easy- 
going and light a vein which was echoed by 
the rather pretty cut-out castle set by Mary 
Purvis. In spite of the shirked issues the 
play needed and deserved something more 
than this prettiness. 

Shaw's Candida is an excellent and well- 
known play and it would seem that the only 
excuse for presenting it at the Festival is 
that one should see it superlatively done 
The Dundee Repertory Theatre gave it no 
more than an adequate showing. The pro- 
duction by Raymond Westwell, who also 
played Morell, was not very inspired, while 
his performance as the socialist minister 
lacked fervour. Joan MacArthur was more 
successful as Candida, especially in the last 
act, but Neil Curnow was badly miscast as 
Marchbanks, a notoriously difficult part. 

The most successful offering at the Gate- 


Arthur Pentelow as Master Bailey, 

° and Jobs 

Carlin as Scapethrift, in a moment from 

* Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” by “Master 

S, Master of Arts” (identity uncertain) as 

presented by the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre Company. 


way from the point of production, staging 


and performance was Bridie’s The Baikie 
Charivari presented by the excellent Glas- 
gow Citizens’ Theatre. Imaginatively pro- 
duced by Peter Duguid with an equally 
imaginative set by David Jones, this was one 
of the triumphs of the Festival. The play, a 
strange mixture of fantasy and realism, was 
written in 1952 and is almost more forceful 
now than it was then. Its central character 
is Sir James Pounce-Pellott, ex-Governor 
of India, who on the collapse of the British 
Empire settles with his wife and daughter 
in Baikie on the Clyde Estuary. His world 
is gone but he eagerly seeks enlightenment 
in the new order. He is beset by the Devil 
and his emissaries and by all the confusing 
and conflicting ideas and arguments which 
make up our present civilisation. He finally 
puts his tormentors to flight and comes face 
to face with the Devil who leaves him and us 
with a great question mark? 

The play is a difficult one but Peter 
Duguid managed the scenes with the Devil, 
and the Witches Coven very dexterously, 
though the music accompanying the scenes 
was a mistake as it tended to drown the 


(Continued on page 43) 














A Trio of Festivals 


EXT year an entirely new Ring pro- 

duction by Wolfgang Wagner will draw 
Wagner lovers from all over the world to 
compare the new conception with his 
brother's revolutionary staging of 1951. In 
the meantime Bayreuth has had no Ring 
in 1959 but a programme made up of five 
other operas. 

The new offering was Der Fliegende 
Hollander produced by Wieland Wagner. 
His urge for originality was displayed by a 
tipsy Daland in striped, pyjama-like suit and 
stovepipe hat, and hoydenish spinning 
maidens; the human element being drawn as 
comic opera in contrast to the macabre 
world of the Dutchman and his ghostly 
sailors. It was a daring experiment, but 
thanks to the professionalism and precision 
of all Bayreuth productions it succeeded and 
proved an exciting, even moving realisation 
of the opera. 

Musically also, this was a fine perfor- 
mance under the baton of Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch, and the chorus was in splendid form. 
Leonie Rysanek is an ideal Senta: young, 
inspired with the right spirit of romantic 
redemption, and with a pure, beautiful voice 
to convey the character of dedicated woman- 
hood. Josef Greindl, always a master of 
Wagnerian bass réles, adapted himself to 
the demands of the production and was an 
excellent rollicking Daland, and the lesser 
parts were well sung. Only George London's 
Dutchman was a disappointment. He is 
always interesting dramatically but the 
voice has a rough quality and no single 
phrase revealed the magnificence of the part. 


Right: Sandor Konya as Lohen- 
erin, in Wieland Wagner's produc- 
tion at Bayreuth. 





by Penelope Turing 


Last year's beautiful Lohengrin, one of 
Wieland Wagner's most successful produc- 
tions, had lost a little of its enchantment, 
but Sandor Konya remains outstanding in 
the title réle—handsome, with a beautiful 
lyric voice and a remarkable gift of acting 
within the stylised conception of this pro- 
duction. | wonder how soon we shall have 
an opportunity of seeing him in London 
Elisateth Griimmer has not the crystal 
clarity needed for Elsa, Rita Gorr was a 
shrill Ortrud, and even Ernest Blanc’s fine 
Telramund was less secure than last year 
The conductor was Lovro von Matacic 

Die Meistersinger, the controversial pro 

















duction of 1956 with no festival meadow and 
only a shadowy Nuremberg in the second 
act, had again the strong Sachs of Otto 
Wiener, at his best in the great music of the 
third act. Elisabeth Griimmer is always a 
charming Eva, but the new Walther von 
Stolzing—a handsome young man in the per- 
son of Rudolf Schock—has a small voice, 
and Erich Leinsdorf's conducting had scant 
consideration for his singers. 

With no Ring, Parsifal was the crown of 
the Wagner canon. Knappertsbusch is pro- 
bably the greatest of all living Parsifal con- 
ductors, and under him the opera is endowed 
with its true devotional spirit. During the 
past few years Josef Greindl has become one 
of the finest exponents of Gurnemanz: 
deeply moving, singing with a compassionate 
beauty which irradiates his long monologues. 
Hans Beirer is no more than an adequate 
Parsifal, but Eberhard Waechter repeated his 
beautiful Amfortas, and Régine Crespin has 
become an extremely fine Kundry. Wieland 
Wagner's staging, especially of the Good 
Friday scene and the Hall of the Grail, 
remains one of the most beautiful and 
moving revelations which any opera house 
has achieved. 

Wolfgang Wagner's simple, effective pro- 
duction of Tristan und Isolde completed the 
cycle. This opera is for many people the 
epitome of love: the summing up of per- 
sonal experience, of the unatainable, or even 
the abstract vision as the case may be. As 
such it demands more than great singing, 
and on this occasion it received more. 
Birgit Nilsson has always sung Isolde 
superbly, but she is now radiant with a 
greater magic which communicates itself 
to the other singers and orchestra. Wolf- 
gang Windgassen was at his best as Tristan, 
Grace Hoffman is among the best of 
Brangines and Frans Andersson makes an 
excellent Kurwenal. Jerome Hines (who also 


sang Gurnemanz at some performances ot 
Parsfal) was a noble-looking King Mark, 
but has not yet learned to make this unfor- 
tunate victim of circumstance interesting. 
There was inspiration in the conducting of 
Sawallisch. 

At Salzburg the first opera I saw was 
Richard Strauss’ Die Schweigsame Frau. 
This is a boisterous comedy freely adapted 
from Ben Jonson; the story of a miserly, 
noise-hating retired admiral who disinherits 
his nephew for joining an opera troupe. His 
barber and the nephew trick the old man 
into a mock marriage with a “silent woman” 
who is in fact the nephew's wife, and it ends 
with the usual reconciliation all round. 

The opera is by no means the finest 
Strauss, but as conducted by Karl Bohm it 
formed a hilarious evening. There was a 
superb performance of the admiral by 
Hans Hotter, whose acting always equals his 
singing and here balanced both the humour 
and pathos of the part. Hilde Giiden sang 
charmingly as the “silent” bride, and there 
was admirable team work and an attractive 
set by Teo Otto. 

In striking contrast to the size of the 
Festspielhaus, the intimate rococo Landes- 
theater was a perfect frame for Haydn's 
scintillating Die Welt auf dem Monde. 
Music and comedy sparkled in unison, and 
the enchanting fairy-tale set and costumes 
designed by Heinrich Wendel and production 
by Georg Reinhardt achieved that indefin- 
able style which is essential to the 
champagne type of opera. 

The story is derived from Goldoni: a 
stubborn father Buonafede who refuses to 
consent to the marriage of his daughters 
Flaminia and Clarice to two friends. 
Ernesto and Ecclitico. Ernesto’s servant and 
Buonafede’s maid form the third pair of 
lovers, and the young people, playing on 

(Continued on page 30) 





Scenes from Peter Hall's splendid production at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. which had its first perform 


“Coriol wd 
ance on 7th July. The setting was designed by Boris Aronson, with 
AOY oO anus costumes by Riette Sturge Moore and music by Roberto Gerhard. 


Above: Coriolanus (Laurence 
Olivier) returning in triumph to 
Rome is met by his mother 
Volumnia (Edith Evans), and his 
friend Menenius (Harry Andrews) 
On the platform, top right, is Paul 
Hardwick as Cominius, a Roman 
General, in the campaign against 
the Volscians 





Left: Coriolanus, in the gown of 
humility refuses to show his 
wounds to the people. He needs 
the Roman citizens’ voice in order 
to take up his appointment as 
Consul, but his arrogance enrages 
them and they turn on him 
Questioning Coriolanus are L to R 
Julian Glover, Roy Dotrice and 
Albert Finney as three representa 
tives of the people. 
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Volumnia, return- 
ing from the city’s 
gates, turns on the 
two tribunes who 
have lead and 
stirred up the 
people against 
Coriolanus, causing 
him to be banish- 
ed. L to R, Sici- 
nius Velutus, 
Peoples’ Tribune 
(Robert Hardy), 
Menenius, Volum- 
nia, Valeria 
(Vanessa Red- 
grave), Virgilia 
(Mary Ure), wife 
of Coriolanus, and 
Junius Brutus, 
Peoples’ Tribune 


(Peter Woodthorpe). 


Picture by 
Angus McBean 


Coriolanus, filled 
with revenge, goes 
to the camp of his 
old enemy Aufidius 
and plans with him 
to march on Rome. 
Menenius comes to 
the Volscian camp 
to plead with him. 
At first Coriolanus 
is adamant, but 
later relents when 
his mother § and 
wife also offer their 
entreaties. 


The Volscian 

mp. Tullus 
Aufidius, the Vols- 
cian General (An- 
thony Nicholls, 
centre), learning 
of Coriolanus’s 
treachery gathers 
his followers to- 
gether and in the 
market place at 
Corioli denounces 
him as a traitor. 
Once again the 
people are enraged 
and in the ensuing 
confusion Coriol- 
lanus is assassin- 

ated. 











fx. 
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Above: Goneril (Stephanie Bidmead) and Regan (Angela 
Baddeley), daughters of Lear, King of Britain, scornfully reject 
their younger sister Cordelia (Zoe Caldwell), who has been banished 
from the kingdom by their father. Suspecting their dark purposes, 
Cordelia sadly leaves with her husband, the King of France 
(Edward de Souza). Below: Lear, having been turned out by 
his daughter Goneril, goes to Regan and finds her as equally 
loathe to receive him as her sister. In the picture L to R, the 
Duke of Cornwall (Paul Hardwick), Oswald (Peter Woodthorpe), 


Goneril, the Earl of Gloucester (Cyril Luckham), Lear (Charles 
Laughton), Knight to Lear (Michael Blakemore) and Regan. 


“King 
Lear” 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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Above left: Lear and the Fool (lan Holm), and 
above right, Anthony Nicholls as Kent and 
Albert Finney as Edgar in his disguise as Poor 
Tom. Below: The French Camp at Dover 
when Lear is reunited with his daughter Cor- 
delia, who has come with an army to his aid 





A Trio of 

Festivals 

(Continued) 
Right: A scene from 
Gluck’s “ Orfeo” 
the Salzburg Festival, 
showing, centre Sena 


Buonafede’s credulity, transport him to the 
moon where, after an interlude of fantasy, 
the parental blessing is obtained. There 
were delightful performances by Oskar 
Czerwenka as Buonafede, Cesare Curzi as 
Ecclitico and Anneliese Rothenberger as 
Flaminia, but it is invidious to single out 
individuals in a cast of all-round excellence. 
The conductor was Bernhard Conz. 

After two lighthearted evenings the 
classic dignity of Gluck’s Orfeo brought 
music which transcends humanity. Herbert 
von Karajan conducted this in the majestic 
setting of the great stone Riding School 


with the stars of a summer night overhead, 
and the shrouded guardians of Hades lining 
the clerestory 


arches behind the stage. 
Giulietta Simionato was Orpheus, Sena 
Jurinac Eurydice, and Graziella Sciutti was 
Amor; an almost ideal trio. 

Jedermann, Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s ver- 
sion of the medieval morality play of 
Everyman, has tecome an integral part of 


Salzburg 
designed 


Festivals. This production was 
by Max Reinhardt, a_ simple, 
dramatic performance within the ancient 
walls of the Domplatz square. The great 
door of the cathedral forms a background 
for the brilliant costumes of the players, and 
the opening when trumpeters appear on the 
walls to left and right, and the eerie 
moments when the unearthly cries of 
“Jedermann, Jedermann!” echo round one, 
above ... below... behind . . . intangible 
voices of conscience, are extraordinarily 
effective. Unfortunately | could not stay for 
the whole of Jedermann as 1 was seeing one 
of the operas an hour or so later, but | 
was much impressed by the fine voice and 
acting of Will Quadflieg in the name part. 
and Ernst Deutsch’s sinister figure of Death. 

Figaro was an obvious choice for 
Munich's exquisite little rebuilt Cuvillies 
Theatre, and yet the performance fell a good 
way short of comic greatness. Karl Kohn 
was a good but not exceptional Figaro, and 
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(Continued on page 40) 


Left An impressive 


 Jeder- 


flieg is seen, foreground 
in the title réle. 
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Juanita Moore as Mama Younger, in a scene from the play. 


“A Raisin in the Sun” 


ORRAINE HANSBERRY’S fine play, adjudged “the best of the year” by the New 

York Critics’ Cirele, has also made a deep impression in London. Directed by Lloyd 

Richards (who made theatre history in New York, for he was a new director who had 

never before staged a play on Broadway, and scored a triumph with this, his first effort), 
“A Raisin in the Sun” opened at the Adelphi on 4th August. 
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The action of the play 
takes place in the living 
room of the Younger 
apartment in Chicago's 
Southside. Left: Ruth 
Younger (Kim Hamilton) 
sees her young son Travis 
(John Adan) off to 
school. 


Below: Ruth’s husband 
Walter Lee Younger 
(Earle Hyman), teases his 
sister Beneatha (Olga 
James). Beneatha is a 
young medical student, 
and Walter Lee, a chauf- 
feur, dissatisfied with his 
lot, delights in taking it 
out of his family. Also 
living in the apartment 
with Walter’s family and 
Beneatha, is Lena Youn- 
ger, Walter's mother, and 
the crowded conditions 
make tor frayed tempers 
all round. 











Much to Ruth’s disgust. 
Walter Lee is also rude 
to Beneatha’s  fellow- 
student and admirer, 
when he calls. Ruth 
feels that her marriage is 
on the rocks and cannot 
understand her husband's 
attitude to life. Walter 
Lee for his part is con- 
vinced that if only he had 
some capital, he could 
make a big success in 
business and lift himself 
out of his servile position 
in society. (Left, Scott 
Cunningham as George 
Murchinson.) 
Right: Mama Younger 
is a fine woman who 
knew poverty and 
struggle in her young 
days. She is expecting to 
receive the insurance 
money her late husband 
struggled to leave her, 
and is determined to do 
the best she can for her 
grandson. She has al- 
ready made up her mind 
to find a house where 
they can all live in com- 
fort, and where Travis 
will no longer have to 
sleep in the living room. 





Ruth is suddenly 
overjoyed at the 
thought of moving 
away from __ their 
dreary apartment. 
Meantime, when the 
expected cheque 
comes, there is great 
rejoicing. In addi- 
tion to the house 
Mama has also set 
some of the money 
aside to help with 
Beneatha’s training. 
At first Walter Lee 
is angry about 
Mama’s desire to 
purchase a_ house, 
particularly as it is 
in a white suburb of 
the city. 





Mama Younger tells 
Ruth and Travis 
about the house she 
has put her name 
down for. By now 
Ruth has discovered 
she is going to have 
another baby, and the 
knowledge is  addi- 
tional cause for 
depression. 














Pictures by 
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Rogers 








The Youngers’ receive a 


visit from Karl Linder 
(Meredith Edwards), rep- 
resenting the property 
Owners’ association on 
the estate where the 
Youngers’ are moving. At 
first he seems to be offer- 
ing them the hand of 
friendship, but later 
comes out into the open 
and advises them not to 
move to their new house. 
As negroes they will not 
be welcomed in an all- 
white suburb. Mr. Linder 
goes so far as to try and 
bribe them not to come, 
but this is more than the 
Youngers’ pride will 
stand. 


Unknown to his mother 
Walter Lee had approp- 
riated a large amount of 
her money, and now 
hears from his friend 
Bobo (Lionel Ngakane) 
that the speculation he 
had gambled on _ has 
failed, and that the 
money is lost. 
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Mama Younger is heart- 
broken at the way her 
family have grown away 
from the simple Christian 
faith that has always 
sustained her, and after 
the loss of the money 
tries hard to understand 
how it is that Walter Lee 
is sO angry with life. 


Below: When the re- 
moval men come to take 
the furniture, it seems at 
first that the move is out 
of the question. But by 
curtain fall a new under- 
standing grows among 
them, and the Younger 
family joyfully take up 
their roots to make a 
new beginning. 




















New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
FORTUNE 
**The Ginger Man’’ 


HIS adaptation by J. P. Donleavy of his 

own novel shows all too clearly its 
origin. But whereas in a novel the interior 
musings and thoughts of a central character 
can be both amusing and stimulating this 
same treatment in the theatre can tend to 
become rather a bore. The play is virtually 
a monologue for Sebastian Balfe Danger- 
field, a Dublin University law student, a 
failure and an unrepentant sponger. From 
time to time three other characters break 
into his soliloquies; his American friend 
Kenneth O'Keefe, twenty-seven and still a 
virgin though yearning for experience; his 
wife Marion on whom he sponges and who 
finally leaves him taking their child with 
her; and the lodger Miss Frost, a gentle and 
timid spinster who works in a seed shop 
and whose religion causes her much anguish 
after a night of love with Sebastian. 

The author is most successful with his 
two male characters and Richard Harris as 
Sebastian gives a performance which is a 
tour de force. Ranting, raving, wheedling 


and giving way to self pity he strides through 
the play with a vigour that is at times 
intoxicating. But Ronald Fraser as O'Keefe, 
in a réle only a quarter of the size, almost 


steals his thunder by virtue of his character- 
isation and superb timing. The browbeaten 
and depressed Marion (shades of Look Back 
in Anger) offers little scope for Wendy 
Craig but Isabel Dean, on whose appear- 
ance the whole tone of the play changes, 
makes a very human and timid creature of 
Miss Frost. 

The play is wildly funny at times but 
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because of its lack of action tends to go 
on and on and the dialogue, in which every- 
one calls everyone else by name at the 
beginning or end of every sentence, becomes 
almost maddening. One can’t help wonder- 
ing what it would have been like with an 
actor less capable of ringing the changes 
than Richard Harris, L.M 


STRAND 
“From the French” 

HIS seems a curious title for a French- 

man to give to his comedy, unless the 
author, M. Jean-Paul Marotte, wrote it 
specially to serve as a vehicle to introduce 
M. Claude Dauphin to the English stage, a 
service of doubtful worth, it is to be feared. 
The author does not keep within his creation 
but frequently comes out to expose the 
mechanics. This burlesquing of himself 
makes it impossible for an audience to 
regard his matter other than as amusing 
sketches or charades and, for this, it is not 
amusing enough; it lacks point. M. Dauphin 
is obviously an experienced actor and he has 
a very pleasing stage personality. 

Mr. Naunton Wayne is always welcome 
and it is to be regretted that his script is 
poor and plain. Miss Barbara Shelley has a 
pleasing voice and there are, besides, five 
other very attractive young ladies in the 
cast. One cannot complain of the company 
that Mr. Hubert Gregg has directed in his 
adaptation. 

The theme of the play is not in itself at 
all trivial—the umbrage which a mistress 
takes when her lover insists upon using her 
as material for his literary work. But the 
habit of addressing the audience only seems 
to be acceptable in Music Halls. H.G.M. 


** From the French "* has been withdrawn. 
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ACH year the music and drama festivals 
of Europe grow more numerous. France 
has still the widest showing and the largest 
choice, in quantity and quality, of any, 
largely because of the munificence of her 
exchequer authorities who have an eye 
trained firmly both on the progress of the 
arts and the advancement of her tourist 
trade. After four trial concerts in the open- 
air Court of Honour of the Palace, given by 
the Opera orchestra with eminent conduc- 
tors and soloists, throughout August, the 
Prince of Monaco is the latest to enter the 
lists with his plan to run an annual festival 
in this lovely corner of the world, where 
once the Russian ballet flourished and 
L'Enfant et les Sortiléges and Le Rendez- 
vous Manqué had their world premiéres. 
With neighbouring Nice airport but 115 
minutes’ flying time away from London by 
the new Air France “ Caravelle,” this makes 
a trip to Monte little more of an under- 
taking than a visit to Glyndebourne. 








Some Festive 
Occasions 


by 
Ossia Trilling 


Left: Jean-Paul Moulinot as 

Bottom Maria Casarés as 

Titiana in Jean Vilar's production 

of “A Midsummer Night's Dream” 
at Avignon, 1959. 


(Photo by Agnes Varda) 


Avignon 


Having replaced the romantic Victor 
Hugo-Mendelssohn version by Jules and 
Jean-Louis Supervielle’s with new music 
by Maurice Jarre, Jean Vilar’s Thédtre 
Populaire opened the 13th Avignon Festival 
in July with a new production of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream on the open stage 
of the Court of Honour in the Papal Palace. 
A light mistral blowing puckishly through- 
out the evening, but not hard enough to 
play havoc with the ladies’ billowy dresses, 
helped to bring Léon Gischia’s Athenian 
wood to life before a packed audience that 
included 500 members of the State-aided 
“Rencontres de Jeunesses Internationales,” 
drawn for the first time from five contin- 
ents, with a further 500 to follow in the 
second cycle. Vilar’s inspiration both as 
director and as an imperious Prospero-like 
Oberon, in a crimson cloak, served him far 
better than on earlier Shakespearian occas- 
ions. To this the rhythmic poetry and the 
comic sense of the translation contributed 


Left: A scene from the 
final act of Haydn's “i 
Monde Della Luna” at 
Alx-en-Provence, 1959. 
L to R: Bruna Rizzoli 
(Flaminia), Biancamaria 
Casoni 


Luigi Alva  (Ecclitico). 


(Photo by Henry Ely) 














Right: Heinz Friedrich, Han- 
melore Backrass and Georg 
Paskuda in Strauss’s “ Capric- 
cio” at 

(Photo by 

below, Claire Watson, Ernst 
Hifliger, Hermann Prey and 
Karl Kohn in Mozart's ** Cosi 

Fan Tutte,” Munich 1959. 


(Photo by Rudolf Betz) 
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solidly but he was also lucky in his cast: 
the near-tragic Titania of Maria Casarés 
and the masculine hobgoblin of Claude 
Nicot contrasting splendidly with the four 
lovers who were as funny for once as the 
rude mechanicals. Christiane Minazzoli’s 
lovelorn Helena, particularly, hit the right 
note of romantic absurdity. Jean-Paul 
Moulinot’s asinine though well-meaning 
Bottom was a touching and easily recognis- 
able buffon among a group of brother- 
clowns who recalled the old French music- 
hall in demeanour and clothes, as though 
Duke Theseus had summoned the Fréres 
Jacques to a command performance. Full 
marks this year to the TNP which also 
revived Murder in the Cathedral and Mother 
Courage. 


Aix-en-Provence 

The highlight of this year’s Aix Festival, 
which also gave us Die Zauberfléte and 
Cosi fan tutte, was Haydn’s science-fiction 
opera /1 Mondo della Luna, first given in 
1777 and neglected—in its original form— 
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until this year, when it was staged as a 
result of the joint efforts of the Holland 
Festival and Aix, with Carlo-Maria Giulini 
conducting the Holland chamber orchestra 
magnificently, as only he can, in the open- 
air theatre of the Archbishop’s palace. A 
real full moon visible above the pro- 
scenium seemed to mirror the property 
moon that hung from the flies and to 
smile benignly on the improbable goings- 
on on the stage below, taken from 
Goldoni’s play, about a moonstruck Vene- 
tian father who allows himself to be gulled 
by a fake astronomer with designs on his 
daughter into believing that he can both 
see what goes on in the moon and even be 
wafted there—a fake aerial journey that 


Haydn’s music, at this point, conveys with 


a brilliance bordering on genius. The funny 
business, with Marcello Cortis as the gullible 
Buonafede at its centre, was amusingly 
directed by Maurice Sarrazin (director of 
the Grenier de Toulouse) and another 
Frenchman, Jean-Denis Malclés was res- 
ponsible for the décor which was as ingeni- 
ous and successful this year as was that for 
last year’s The Magic Flute. 


Wiesbaden 


Anyone familiar with the version of 
Strauss’s last opera, Capriccio, which Wolf- 
gang Sawallisch recorded in London with 
the Philharmonia orchestra and a star- 
spangled cast, headed by Elisabeth Schwartz- 
kopf, would have been no less delighted by 
the mellifluous music which Professor 
Robert Heger (deputising for the stricken 
Sawallisch) conjured out of the Wiesbaden 
orchestra and the regular local resident 
company. None of the singers stood out 
and all sang their difficult réles with an 
assurance and a sense of teamwork that 
could only result from a high musical tradi- 
tion and masterly direction from both con- 
ductor and producer. In the latter capacity 











Some Festive Occasions (Contd.) 

Walter Pohl introduced some subtly balanc- 
ed byplay into the action while the 
glistening rococo setting by Theo H. Déring 
was all it should be, notwithstanding some 
possibly unconscious borrowings from Dr. 
Kautsky’s famous all-white Rosenkavalier 
setting in Vienna. The attractive costumes, 
by Urusula Inge Amann, supplied some 
additional excitement for it was her hus- 
band’s décor that had been favourably com- 
mented on in the preceding evening’s 
Parsifal at Covent Garden. 


Munich 

Professor Rudolf Hartmann’s productions 
in London will long be remembered. So 
will his inspired handling of the new Cosi 
fan tutte with which this year’s Munich 
Festival opened the season at the delightful 
rococo Cuvillits theatre, when collabora- 
tion between director and conductor (Lovro 
von Matacic) left nothing to be desired. 
Helmut Jiirgens had gone to Watteau for 
the formal settings which were changed 
in full view but behind a transparent lace- 
curtain (surely a wholly original idea, this?) 
during the playing of the music so that the 
action proceeded merrily and uninterrupted 
except for the single interval. The scene- 
change principle was that of the rotating 
triangular prism and a whole series of these 
surrounding the stage gave three different 
settings, while servants attended to the 
necessary props and furniture. Claire Watson 
gained considerably in strength as Fiordiligi 
and was perfectly partnered by Lilian Ben- 
ningsen as Dorabella, while Hanny Steffek’s 
Despina and their three male partners com- 
bined in making this a truly festive occasion. 


Zurich 

The Zurich Stadttheater, which celebrates 
its 125th anniversary in November next, 
put on the Swiss premiére of Frank Martin’s 
Der Sturm, based on Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, as the central attraction of this 
year’s June Festival. I was able to see a 
dress rehearsal of this opera, which has only 
been done in Vienna until now, and found 
Hans Zimmermann’s production, with its 
revolving setting and the projected scenic 
effects which represented Prospero’s magi- 
cian’s skill, as impressive as the music was 
evocative. In the “season in four 
languages” at the Schauspielhaus, Great 
Britain was represented this year by the 
Oxford Playhouse’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream which had a greater success with 
the public than Theatre Workshop's ill- 








starred Macbeth of two years ago, which is 
still spoken of in Zurich but only in hushed 
whispers. The Stadttheater, where Karl 
Heinz Krahl’s Wagnerian productions, for 
all their controversiality, attract singers of 
the calibre of Brigit Nilsson, Astrid Varnay 
and Kurt Béhme, is far too small for a city 
of the size of Zurich, which is toying with 
the idea of building a new opera-house 
more suited to its size and prestige. * 


A Trice of Festivals (Conid.) 
the highlight of the performance was the 
enchanting Susanna of Erika K6th, 
sparkling, winsome and beautifully sung. 
The cast was distinctly stronger on the dis- 
taff side, for Hanny Steffek made a charming 
Cherubino and Annelies Kupper, though 
not ideally cast as the Countess, sang with 
great beauty. In contrast Hermann Prey was 
a rather wooden Almaviva. The conductor 
was Robert Heger, and the pretty, airy 
décor by Helmut Jirgens blended admirably 
with the 18th century exuberance of the 
little theatre. 

The following evening I saw Tannhduser 
in the large, Prinzregenten Theatre which 
was built on the lines of the Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus. 

This was a new production by Heinz 
Arnold with some magnificent medieval 
settings by Jiirgens, glowing—as a friend 
remarked to me—like the pages of an illumi- 
nated missal: carmine, blue, and burnished 
gold. Georg Solti’s conducting was electrify- 
ing, releasing all the contending claims of 
body and soul which the score contains. 

The star of the evening, however, should 
be the choreographer Heinz Rosen. With 
some excellent dancers he created a Venus- 
berg where sensual passion was a potent, 
delectable force, and Tannhiduser’s tempta- 
tions had some meaning. After the Venus- 
bergs which one has seen elsewhere in recent 
years, it was especially interesting to find 
one epera house where this scene—admit- 
tedly a difficult one—has been produced so 
successfully. 

Hans Hopf was an unfortunate choice for 
Tannhauser himself; he has the vocal power 
but little else. Claire Watson, however, is an 
admirable Elisabeth, singing with rare 
purity and beauty. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau’s Wolfram, always exquisitely sung, 
is now a remarkably fine piece of acting: 
tender, poignant, carrying the action to its 
final consummation. Lesser parts were also 
well sung, though one missed the perennial 
magic of the Bayreuth chorus. But then 
there is only one Wilhelm Pitz. * 
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13 The Story of the Olympic 


PART II, 


OLLOWING the disastrous fire in March 
1849 the theatre was speedily rebuilt 
and opened on 26th December with Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. The interior was 
described as an elongated horseshoe with 
pit seats, circular in plan, fireproof stone 
Staircases, adequate exits, and a ceiling 
decorated in four compartments to represem 
the seasons. The cost was given as under 
£10,000. A strong resident company in- 
cluded William Farren, Emery, Vining, 
Danvers, Mr, and Mrs Alfred Wigan, Leigh 
Murray, Henry Marston, Mrs Stirling, and 
G. V. Brooke. The manager, Walter Watts, 
a clerk of the Globe Company, seemed 
plentifully supplied with money, which was 
ultimately found to be derived from embez- 
zlement and forgery. He cheated justice by 
suicide in prison. 

For the next two years the main offerings 
were Shakespeare, classic comedies and 
drama, and pantomimes at Christmas. 
Farren began a period of management in 
1850 and Helen Faucit returned to the stage 
after an absence of three years to appear 
with Brooke in Westland Marston’s tragedy 
Philip of France, set in the 12th century, 
followed by The Hunchback with the addi- 
tion of Mrs Stirling to provide “an un- 


1849-1899 


equalled cast.” A memorable period began 
in 1853 with the appearance of Frederick 
Robson—* the great little Robson ”—from 
the Grecian where, as Jem Baggs in The 
Wandering Minstrel, his song Villikins and 
his Dinah was the rage of London. Rob- 
son’s association with the Olympic lasted 
nine years, the last five as manager. This 
strange little man with the small body and 
large head had an amazing range, switching 
almost instantaneously from passion to 
pathos and then to grotesque buffoonery. 
convulsing his audience with laughter or 
hushing them to awe-struck silence. Oxen- 
ford, the dramatic critic of the Times, 
called him the greatest actor since Kean, 
but whereas Kean has become almost a 
household word, Robson never retained the 
public imagination in the same way, and is 
now all but forgotten. He was undeniably 
a genius and supreme in anything from 
tragedy to wild farce. His vast number of 
successes at the Olympic included Talfourd’s 
burlesque on Macbeth, Plot and Passion, 
with Robson as the villainous police spy 
Desmaret, the honest old toiler in The 
Porter's Knot, the title réle in Daddy Hard- 
acre “the very ferocity of avrice,” and in 
The Yellow Dwarf (1854) “ painted yellow 
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all over, with very large ears, one might 
have thought of a sudden apparition of 
some supernatural being.” He also played 
in innumerable farces of which Boots at 
the Swan is perhaps the best known. 
Meanwhile Alfred Wigan had succeeded 
Farren as manager in 1853 and opened the 
autumn season with The Camp at the 
Olympic, an extravaganza by Planché. 
Apart from Robson's frequent appearances 
we must record The Country Squire with 
its song A Fine Old English Gentleman, 
the famous comedy by Tom Taylor, Siill 
Waters Run Deep, first presented in 1855, 
and The School for Scandal, with Mrs 
Stirling as Lady Teazle, which had a good 
run. Serious plays were represented by 
Retribution (1856) a powerful drama of 
modern life in which Miss Herbert from 
the Strand Theatre began a four-year associ- 
ation with the Olympic, Tom Taylor’s 
Sheep in Wolfs Clothing (Col. Kirke’s 
“lambs ” at Taunton in 1685), while comedy 
was further represented by The Tragedy 
Queen with Mrs Stirling as Mrs Bracegirdle. 
Alfred Wigan’s retirement in 1857, due to 
ill health, was widely regretted and his work 
and distinguished tenure were suitably 
honoured. The management was taken 


over by Robson and W. S. Emden. Robson 
remained a pillar of the house and during 


his absence through illness for a period in 
1861 the theatre was described as “an earth 
without a sun” without him “to irradiate 
and enliven the stage.” In the Christmas 
extravaganzas he always had a leading réle 
to which he could do justice; we note Alfred 
the Great (1859), Timour the Tartar (1860), 
and The King of the Merrows (1861), a 
fairy tale of primitive Ireland. Unfortun- 
ately for Robson it became the fashion to 
go to the Olympic not to see the piece but 
to see him. Consequently he could never 
be spared from the bill. Frequently he was 
all through it, and thus a most excitable 
nervous temperament was kept always at 
the highest pitch of tension, and a constitu- 
tion never too strong was worked until the 
whole fabric gave way and he was struck 
down in what should have been the prime 
of life. His last original part was that of 
Dogbriar, a gipsy tinker, in Watts Phillips’s 
drama Camilla’s Husband (1862), but his 
great powers had largely faded. The strain 
had worn him out and he died on 12th 
August 1864 at the early age of 43. 
Obviously it has been possible to mention 
in this survey only a mere fraction of the 





long list of productions in which he 
appeared. We must retrace our steps to 
1858 to notice The Red Vial, by Wilkie 
Collins, a grim play in which Mrs Stirling 
made “quite a Lady Macbeth character of 
a physician’s widow who has inherited from 
her husband a fatal legacy—his medicine, 
or rather his poison, chest including an 
antidote which has the property of suspend- 
ing the functions of life.” 

Henry Neville making his début in Jack 
of All Trades (1861) began his long associa- 
tion with this theatre, and in May 1863 rose 
to the front rank as Bob Brierly, the title 
réle in The Ticket of Leave Man, a part 
he was destined to play over 2,000 times in 
his career, and one with which he will be 
for ever associated. This resounding suc- 
cess, with Horace Wigan as Hawkshaw the 
detective, ran for well over 400 performances 
to September 1864 and was followed by 
innumerable revivals. About this time 
appeared one of Tom Taylor's failures— 
Sense and Sensation, a morality play to lash 
the follies of the day and to expose the 
prevalence of sensationalism in our national 
system. It was not understood by the 
public and was soon withdrawn. The 
autumn reopening of 1864 under the man- 
agement of Horace Wigan (who since his 
first appearance here in 1854 had attracted 
notice in a long range of productions), was 
with The Hidden Hand another of Tom 
Taylor’s plays. Kate Terry joined the com- 
pany, as also did Nellie Farren, later to be 
the brightest star of burlesque at the old 
Gaiety; her husband, Robert Soutar, had 
already played here in The Ticket of Leave 
Man, and for several years Nellie Farren 
appeared in farces as well as in dramas of 
such importance as The Serf, and Henry 
Dunbar, the dramatisation of Miss Brad- 
don’s novel. Wigan’s management is 
associated with a series of romantic plays 
which came to be known as the “ Olympic 
drama” as contrasted with the more crude 
“ Adelphi drama” of Buckstone. It is of 
interest to record that in 1866 four perform- 
ances of Hamlet were played by the famous 
tragic actress Miss Marriott, one of the few 
women to impersonate this character. In 
December Charles Mathews _ returned 
to the scene of his former triumphs, playing 
Dazzle in a revival of London Assurance, 
but now accompanied by his second wife. 
formerly Mrs Davenport, in the part of 
Lady Gay Spanker. Nellie Farren was 
also in this production. Another change of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Right: A sceme from “ Heart of Bruce,”’ 
the historical play by Hugh Ross William- 
son, presented by The Fraser Neal Players. 
Isobel, Countess of Buchan (Hannah hie 
is seen placing the crown of § 

the head of Robert Bruce, King of Scots 
(William Lucas). (Picture by Edmund Elas) 


Below: Donald Swann and Michael Flanders, 
who were a big succese im their late night 
performances during the Festival. 


voices of the players and added to the 
difficulty of understanding the Scots dia- 
logue. The quality of performance was out- 
standing, tut one must mention especially 
lain Cuthbertson (Pounce-Pellott), Ann 
Gudrun as a doctor with a penchant for 
psychiatry and Helena Gloag as a faded 
aristocrat. 

Compared with this and the Linklater, 
Birmingham's double bill was very poor 
fare. Both these plays as well as providing 
food for thought were very much wittier 
than either Gammer Gurton's Needle (which 
seemed to drag on interminably) and Fratri- 
cide Punished, which is after all a very 
specialised joke. The former, a_ rustic 
comedy which dates back to 1575, was given 
a too slapstick production and was notable 


only for the very entertaining performance 
of lan Richardson as Dr. Rat, a curate 
afflicted with a stutter. Fratricide Punished 
(Hamlet as it was remembered by a group of 
strolling players who had lost their scripts) 
is quite amusing entertainment, especially if 
you know your Hamlet. But the production 
was marred by the conflicting styles of the 
performances. No one it seemed had made 
up their minds as to whether the play was to 
be given straight or as a cod. The resulting 
mixture weakened the joke. The Hamlet of 
Mark Kingston was on the right lines, 
however, and achieved some of the evening's 
better moments. 

More in keeping with the demands of the 
Festival was George Devine’s production of 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, which received his 
usual sensitive and inventive direction and 
was given a delightful setting by Sean 
Kenny. The play is not one of O’Casey’s 
best, though it is said to be his favourite. 
It is witty and very bitter and suffers from 
being far too one-sided. It is a cry against the 
tyranny of the Church, as presented here by 
Father Domineer and the bigoted and kill- 
joy society which turn out of Ireland the 
young and the gay, in this instance the 
bright life-loving girls. The cock of the title 
represents the Life Force, welcomed by the 
women and feared by the men who with 
the help of the priest succeed in exorcising 
it from the village. The women leave, and 
the play which began so gaily ends on a 
note of bitterness and sadness with Michael 
Marthraum (beautifully played by J. G. 
Devlin) alone in his deserted house. 

There were excellent performances by 
Wilfrid Lawson (though at times he was 
almost inaudible), Etain O'Dell, Joan 
O'Hara, Pauline Flanagan, Norman Rodway 
and Patrick Magee as Father Domineer, 
the author’s truly frightening comment on 
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the power of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland. (George Devine has since brought 
this play to the Royal Court.) 

What a contrast to O'Casey’s unrelenting 
black and white is the humanity of The 
Thrie Estates. This marvellous play, adapted 
by Robert Kemp, stands head and shoulders 
above anything presented at the Festival this 
year. Since it was last given, more music 
has been added by Cedric Thorpe Davie, and 
Tyrone Guthrie's production is if anything 
better than ever before. The eye was con- 
stantly ravished and one could go on listing 
the delights of direction and performance for 
ever. It must, however, suffice to say that 
Tom Fleming (Divine Correction), Duncan 
Macrae (Flatterie), John Cairney (King 
Humanitie), Andrew Downie (Wantonness), 
Roddy McMillan (Spiritualitie) and Con- 
stance Mullay (Dame Sensualitie) were, in an 
excellent team, outstanding. 

Late night entertainment was provided at 
the Lyceum by Anna Russell, whose only 
new item proved that Wagner's Ring lends 
itself to ridicule more easily than the stark 
tragedy of Wozzeck, and by the incompar- 
able Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
whose At the Drop of a Hat is as fresh as 
ever. They open on Broadway on 8th 


October where they are sure to give as 
much pleasure as they did in London and 


Edinburgh. 


The Fringe once again provided some 
interesting productions. Notably the Oxford 
Theatre Group whose Why the Chicken by 
John McGrath aroused much comment. It 
has been announced that McGrath has been 
commissioned by the English Stage Com- 
pany to write a play for them. Why not 
present the one he wrote for the Festival? 
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The Neal Fraser Players gave Heart 
of Bruce by Hugh Ross Williamson, based 
on the assumption that Bruce came to the 
well of St. Lazarus, Muswell Hill, to bathe 
in the waters for his leprosy. The produc- 
tion by Frederick Farley was excellent as 
were the ingenious adaptable settings by 
Alan MacKay. William Lucas gave a fine 
study as Bruce, indeed the whole company 
proved stimulating because of the zest and 
sincerity of their performances. 

The play is constructed rather awkwardly 
with constant flashbacks tending to hold up 
the action and seemed better suited to 
television than the theatre. Hugh Ross 
Williamson's dialogue flows smoothly but 
his very special Roman Catholic pleading 
sounded at times as if he were instructing 
the unconverted. The Priest's duologues 
with Bruce were too often sermons. 

In the lovely Canongate Kirk the students 
of Glasgow's College of Dramatic Art pre- 
sented Everyman. The setting gave great 
atmosphere but apart from Good Deeds 
(Dorothy Bibby), Knowledge (Morag For- 
syth) and the Messenger (John Johnston) the 
students failed to cope successfully with the 
echo and a great deal of the play was lost in 
resulting reverberation. 

At the Empire Les Ballets Babilée, The 
National Ballet of Finland and Jerome 
Robbins’ Ballet USA danced to enthusias- 
tic audiences. The latter were outstanding 
and it seemed to matter not a jot that all 
their scenery and costumes were lost im a 
plane crash, though it must have been a 
great blow to them. 

The curiosity of the Festival was the 
Swedish Royal Opera's production of Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl’s Aniara, which had _ its 
world premiére in Stockholm on 3ist May 
this year. With libretto by Erik Lindegren, 
based on Harry Martinson’s epic poem of 
the same name, Anjiara is a serious comment 
on our times. The space ship Aniara leaves 
the doomed earth (called Doris) with eight 
thousand souls on board. On approaching her 
destination Mars, she is swept off her course 
and all in her are doomed to a life-time’s 
journeying in space. The work is more a 
music drama than opera and it soon became 
apparent that it was absolutely essential to 
understand Swedish to judge its success. This 
in spite of the excellent synopsis provided. 
The music was there more to comment on 
and to heighten the drama than in its own 
right and in this was at times very successful. 
The staging was rather disappointing and 
some of the costumes were hideous and at 


times even ludicrous. But as we are never 
likely to have the work performed in London 
one must be grateful for its inclusion in the 
programme. It is also certain that the opera 
suffered by being presented in a theatre 
inadequately equipped. 

As a closing reflection is seems a pity that 
after twelve years of Festivals something has 
not been done to make Edinburgh's theatres 
more capable of granting the demands made 
on them by their guests. Shortage of money 
is the great cry—but it’s not as if the theatres 
were only used once a year! * 





100th Season Souvenir 


T is always pleasant to have a memento 

of a great occasion and The Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre’s 100th Season is a very 
great occasion indeed. This handsome 
Souvenir designed and edited by John 
Goodwin, contains many fine pictures by 
leading theatrical photographers as well as 
an interesting article, “A New History” by 
Fordham Flower. The pages containing this 
survey of the theatre’s history are illustrated 
by a continuous photograph, reproduced 
down the right-hand pages, which is in fact 
the great Panorama which forms part of the 
Shakespeare Exhibition now on show in the 
Theatre’s dress circle foyer. The photograph 
shows famous actors and actresses as they 
appeared in Shakespeare's plays from Queen 
Elizabeth I to Queen Elizabeth II. 

Each play in this year’s repertoire is given 
a section to itself with photographs of the 
leading players and a drawing on the open- 
ing page in colour by the designer of the 
production. In the more recent editions 
there is now a full page inset showing Sir 
Laurence Olivier as Coriolanus. 

There is also a striking study by Ronald 
Searle of the Theatre's Director, Glen Byam 
Shaw, who relinquishes this réle at the end 
of the season. Mr. Shaw has been in sole 
charge since 1956, before that he and 
Anthony Quayle shared the responsibility 
for four years, and during that time he has 
directed fourteen productions, arranged four 
London Seasons and sent many Stratford 
Companies abroad. The visit to Russia in 
1958 is his own special pride and the 
occasion is covered in the last five pages by 
some interesting shots of the company in 
Leningrad and Moscow. 

This beautifully designed Souvenir can 
be obtained from the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre for 6/- plus 1/- postage. * 





Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONITS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whese personal atiention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! demand. mf op DD | 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant." 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON Wi 
TELEPHONE ~ GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Loni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 





_ | Ae 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

711.30 p.m. 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
_ Diners Clubs Welcomed 


‘ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








. 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Vv ‘arian 
Open weekdays 10.50- 8.30 WHI. 9612 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


ag yee | Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 





When you make up your Chinese Ai ind : 


Come to thre Lotus House 


es 
a 
AX 














Restaurant News 


EA-FOOD is becoming more popular 
than ever and Garners offer the best 
value in London for this type of meal. 
Everything here is made interesting, for the 
seashore provides plenty of scope for 
decorations and these restaurants always 
seem to make the most of nature’s generous 
provision. This is possibly the only restau- 
rant in London where Sole Meuniére is 
served on the original thirteen-inch long sole 
plates. A three course dinner costs £1, 
including wine and Petit Fours; or a la 
Carte if preferred, and for those who prefer 
a grill there are steaks. Garners have 
recently opened an extension on the first 
floor, bringing the seating capacity to eighty 
persons. Well worth a visit, but go to eat. 
The Lotus House is owned by Mr. J. 
Koon, who opened the first Chinese restau- 
rant in London, the original Maxims in 
Piccadilly. The décor is quite startling and 
modern in black and gold with bamboo 
doors, and an antique screen in black and 
gold adorning the wall of the cocktail 
lounge. You can dine and dance here until 
2 a.m. and food can be cooked to order. 
For those who do not wish to dance there 
is the spacious Coral Room. Mr. Koon has 
recently opened a very successful restaurant 
in Brighton. 

Segovia, the famous guitarist, dined at his 
favourite restaurant, the Majorca, when 
passing through London recently. and 
enjoyed one of their excellent Spanish 
Omelettes. M.T. 


FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
Theatregoers! We are at your service 6 p.m 
prompt 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


Da Dvrimavera Reclanrant 


19, FRITH STREET — LONDON, W.1!. 
Telephone: Gerrard 6688 

noon - 3 p.m 

6 om 12 p.m 


12 Private Dinners 
and Receptions 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Doucias, 
Author of “Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St. Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 





THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 


Che Firdoshi 


Fully Lice ed 
22 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 
ext to Leicester Square Tubs tat 
Weekdays per 


Cov. 0509 ins. GH ed Tem. $936 








GREAT WALL 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 


33 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1. 

Telephone: CERrard 4713 (Fully Licensed) 

Parties catered for in the DRACON CATE 

ROOM. Exquisite Chinese Handicrafts at 
the ground floor boutique 











London's Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Pertect 
Service under the Personal Supervision of 
G. Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 














REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 


50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 








FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit 


‘* THE EGG & 1’’ 
23 HAYMARKET SWI! 
Opposite Cariton Cinema 
AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 
COOD THINGS 








The 


Perfect Drink 
at any time 
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management saw Ben Webster for one 
season, followed by W. H. Liston for four 
years until 1873, while on the stage The 
Yellow Passport, a drama based on Les 
Misérables had a long run from 1868 well 
into 1869. The autumn saw a notable suc- 
cess which ran through most of 1870; this 
was Little Em'ly with Patti Josephs in the 
title réle and Charles Warner as Steerforth. 
We note that the programme now lists the 
last trains from some London termini and 
the last buses (distinguished by their colour) 
on five routes to various suburbs! The 
Woman in White with George Vining in 
the difficult part of Count Fosco evoked 
some strangely conflicting views—the Daily 
News: “the Fosco of Mr. Vining is one 
of the most elaborate failures in the way of 
dramatic art that we have seen for some 
time; the //lustrated Times: “as bad as it 
can be”: the Standard: “one of the best 
impersonations Mr. Vining has given us”; 
the Echo: “his part is unquestionably one 
of the best he has evér taken.” Wilkie 
Collins, the author of the play, had the last 
word: “his representation thoroughly 
satisfies me.” 


Late in 1872 Ada Cavendish began a short 
period of management and did much to 
restore the reputation of the Olympic which 


since 1867 had been somewhat in decline. 
Some reviewers were mildly critical of her 
plays as “objectionable,” or of doubtful 
moral tone. The New Magdalen, which 
gave her her greatest part, ran for six 
months in 1873. The autumn saw yet an- 
other managerial change with the start of 
Henry Neville’s six-year régime, opening 
with Byron’s Sour Grapes, and Marion 
Terry, the third of the Terry sisters, making 
her London début in a supporting comedi- 
etta. Neville’s tenure covered about thirty 
plays of some note out of which we can 
mention only very few. Clancarty, with 
Ada Cavendish in the lead opposite Neville, 
was on historical incidents and personages 
of the 1696 assassination plot, and must 
rank as a definite success with its six-months 
run; an even longer run was attained by its 
successor The Two Orphans, a period drama 
of 1785; in it Rutland Barrington, the 
famous Savoyard, made his first professional 
appearance. He was also seen in several 
other Olympic plays in the ensuing few 
years, including a part in a revival of The 
Ticket of Leave Man. Another revival, 
that of Plot and Passion, in 1875, included 
the re-appearance, after five years, of 
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Carlotta Lecterceq on her return from 
America. Henrietta Hodson, in Clytie 
(1876), a stereotyped East End melodrama, 
made her first appearance at this theatre, 
and Mrs Rousby did similarly as Marie 
Stuart in The Gascon, a successful romantic 
drama. About this time a certain Sir 
Randal Roberts presented and appeared in 
some short plays of his own writing. He 
was conceded some ability but neither his 
acting nor his plays could count as a success. 
Neville was seen in The Scuttled Ship, 
based on a novel by Charles Reade and 
done as a burlesque by Toole at the 
Queen’s and as a drama in 1868 at the 
Holborn; in this play a small part was taken 
by Forbes Robertson who was also in the 
next play, a revival of Lady Audley’s 
Secret, done fourteen years earlier at the 
St. James’s. Little can be said of the years 
1876-1878; a miscellany of new plays and 
revivals gained no more than short runs. 
Neville even attempted the title réle in 
Belphegor, with Kate Ryan as the boy 
Henry, but it ran for only about a week. 
Nancy Sikes, with the American actress 
Rose Eytinge as Nancy lasted a month; 
originally at the Queen’s it was a failure 
and here it could scarcely have been more; 
it was well done but regarded as too brutal. 

The ten years following the end of 
Neville’s management found the house in 
decline. All kinds of productions were 
attempted, particularly adaptations from the 
French. When these poor or mediocre 
offerings had to be taken off after short 
runs, revivals of well tried old favourites 
were feverishly rushed in to fill the gap. 
The Ticket of Leave Man could, in fact, 
be relied on to meet almost any contin- 
gency; we have traced no less than seven 
revivals at the Olympic of this tireless suc- 
cess between 1875 and 1888. The year 
1880 opened with Brighton, in which 
Charles Wyndham played; this was origin- 
ally at the Court and later scored at the 
Criterion. After the failure of a curious 
play, The Mormons, originally entitled The 
Exiles of Erin, or St. Abe and His Seven 
Wives, a new line, comic opera, was 
attempted, notably Claude Duval with 
Marion Hood and Harriet Coveney who 
just forty years earlier was at the Grecian. 
Genevive Ward had a good part in Rachel, 
playing opposite Herman Vezin, and one of 
her best parts in Forget Me Not. Continu- 
ing to sort through an odd mixture, we note 
a fortnight of East Lynne, The Queen's 


(Continued on page 50) 











I must remember to ask for... 


STa 


The 
Wonderful 
Lamp 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 














TO COUGH _ 
OR NOT TO COUGH 


—that is no problem! y 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Chant Pastilles. 
They have 2 wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 


a Oe it ae ae | Se 


CATARRWH 
PASTILLES 


You can feel them doing yox good. 
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Lest Leaden Theatres (Conid.) 


Favourite, with Genevive Ward as the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and Fun on the 
Bristol (1882) a “ musical comedy-oddity ” 
by an American company, descrited by a 
critic as a variety entertainment of Christy 
minstrels gone mad! That lasted three 
months, probably because it had “ fresh- 
ness and humour.” The Spider's Web 
(1883), a four-act drama, received the most 
scathing criticism, for instead of being 
played as a farce it was played with deadly 
seriousness; “a funnier play put forward 
with gravity and serious intent never 
puzzled the poor player or frenzied the 
patient spectator.” The state of affairs to 
which the Olympic had been reduced can 
be imagined when the effect of this un- 
happy drama was that “the patience be- 
stowed (by the audience) on countless weari- 
some plays at last broke down.” The critics 
talked of pot boilers flaunted in the face of 
London audiences, and electro-plate passed 
off as sterling silver, and much in similar 
vein. Melodramas were represented by such 
titles as Crimes of Paris, East Adrift, 
Haunted Lives, and Alone in London, while 
at the other extreme there was an eccentric 
comedy, Twins, with Edward Righton in the 
dual réle; surprisingly this attained a 
reasonable run. 

The manageress at this period was a Mrs 
Conover who was held in great respect and 
esteem. Her kindly disposition allowed her 
to give a chance to many productions which 
her better judgment would have rejected. 
She herself appeared in a presentation of 
Macbeth in 1886, but being of Danish birth 
she accented prepositions, and J. H. Barnes 
as Macbeth “ rolled out the author’s text 
with the calm indifference and easy manner 
of a draper’s assistant measuring off yards 
of ribbon.” Hardly an inspired venture! 
Edward Terry in December 1886 produced 
The Churchwarden with which he was 
shortly to open his own theatre in the 
Strand. The Pointsman ran for nearly half 
the following year. E. S. Willard appeared 
in this drama involving a railway accident 
to which some of its success was probably 
due. Once more The Ticket of Leave Man 
occupied the boards in 1888 with Neville 
still playing Bob Brierly 25 years after the 
original production, and when at the end 
of the year it was again seen, Robert 
Courtneidge had a small part. Allan Aynes- 
worth, who recently died at the age of 95, 
was a member of the cast in To the Death, 
the story of a Corsican vendetta dramatised 
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by Rutland Barrington from an American 
novel. This was a most unlucky year with 
constant failures, and it seemed to be gen- 
erally recognised that the house had become 
a second class establishment. Popular prices 
were introduced in 1889, a sure sign that all 
was not well. Changes of management had 
tecome too numerous to record here. 


In 1890 the Olympic was pulled down 
and entirely rebuilt and enlarged to hold 
about 3,000. It was now to enjoy a brief 
period of prosperity under Wilson Barrett 
who put on some of his former successes 
and failures, opening with The People’s Idol 
which dealt with labour, socialism, and 
strikes; it had only a moderate appeal. His 
other productions included The Silver King 
and The Lights o’London, two of his great- 
est triumphs at the Princess's, also two 
curious experiments: a version of Belphe- 
gor, staged as The Acrobat, and a resurrec- 
tion of that old classic The Stranger with 
Winifred Emery as Mrs Haller. Following 
Barrett's departure in May 1891 after only 
six months, there were no real successes. 
Shaftesbury Avenue had become the centre 
of entertainment and the public were no 
longer willing to travel to the slums of 
Wych Street. So we will review briefly the 
rather sombre remaining eight years. East 
Lynne made its second appearance since the 
one last noted in 1879. Grace Hawthorne, 
an American actress who was manageress 
for two separate periods, presented Theodora 
which she had played at the Princess’s, and 
she appeared also, with Herman Vezin, in 
A Royal Divorce. This was the play 
manager W. W. Kelly “discovered” and 
toured for over thirty years, making a for- 
tune out of it. There was a mangled 
American version of Oliver Twist, then 
came Signor Lago’s opera season in 1892 
which turned out to be a complete failure 
and ended abruptly. The old pantomimes 
had been dropped many years previously 
but there was a good one, Dick Whittington, 
at Christmas with Fred Emney snr. as the 
alderman. Cheer, Boys, Cheer was trans- 
ferred in full from Drury Lane by Augustus 
Harris in 1895. The following year saw an 
extraordinary musical version of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress staged with an enormous 
cast and magnificent dresses and scenery. 
Playing in it were Esmé and Vera Beringer, 
both still happily with us and very much 
alive. Unfortunately the whole thing was 
ruined by being played in the style of a 
pantomime wijth W. L. Abingdon as 

(Continued on facing page) 





Theatre on Reeord 


HE attention of those who are for a jig 

or a tale of bawdry is enthusiastically 
directed to the Original Cast disc of Lock 
Up Your Daughters (12 in. L.P. Decca LK 
4320). The spirited, spicy and tuneful songs, 
written and composed by Lionel Bart and 
Laurie Johnson for Bernard Miles’ musical 
adaptation of Fielding’s Rape Upon Rape, 
have been recorded by the Mermaid Theatre 
Company with zest and evident enjoyment. 
Hy Hazell’s rendering of “When does the 
Ravishing Begin?” is especially commended, 
and Stephanie Voss, as the heroine whose 
virtue has such a narrow escape, sings 
delightfully. 

After Lock Up Your Daughters, the 
Original Cast disc of Marigold (12 in. L.P. 
H.M.Y. CLP 1275) which arrived, sadly, 
after the end of the run, sounds rather 
bloodless. Charles Zwars and Alan 
Melville's songs have charm, but charm 
needs contrast to point it, and the gaiety is 
too innocent to be interesting. 

Mr. Melville has not gone so far back as 
Bernard Miles for his source material—a 
comedy of 1927 instead of 1730—and it is 
curious that there is no mention on the 
sleeve of the authors of the original play. 
L. Allen Harker and F. R. Pryor. (Inciden- 
tally, an earlier version of Marigold was 
produced by the Scottish Repertory Players 
in 1914, and the authorship was then 
ascribed to Charles Garvice and Allen F. 
Abbot.) 

The songs in The Hostage may blend well 
with the action in the theatre but, except for 
the poignant “Laughing Boy” and the cheer- 
ful “If You'll Marry Me,” they sound pretty 
witless when heard in cold blood on the 
gramophone. Six of them, by the Theatre 
Workshop Company, are on HM.V. 7EG 
8491 (E.P.) and another, “The Captains and 
the Kings” is sung by Dominic Behan on 
Decca 45-F 11147. 

A record which qualifies for an ‘A’ Certifi- 
cate is of parts of the soliloquies of Molly 
and Leopold Bloom, from James Joyce's 
Ulysses (12 in. L.P. Caedmon Literary 
Series TC 1063). They are sensitively read 
by Siobhan McKenna and E. G. Marshall. 
Cuts have been made, but there is still matter 
which will send Auntie Edna's eyebrows 
right up to the hairline. This is an interest- 
ing literary curiosity that it is interesting to 
play once, but I cannot imagine it being 
frequently on anyone's turntable. 

Excerpts from the sound track of the forth- 
coming screen version of George Gershwin’s 
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by Roy Plomley 


negro folk opera, Porgy and Bess, are avail- 
able on Philips ABL 3282 (12 in. L.P.) in 
lavish 12-page colour album of scenes from 
the film) Rescored, with a much larger 
orchestra than that called for by the com- 
poser for the theatre production, it is 
magnificently recorded. Because of contrac- 
tual difficulties, the part of “Sportin’ Life” is 
sung on the disc (although not in the film) 
by Cab Calloway, who played it in the 
production which made such an impact at 
the Stoll Theatre in 1952. 
Under the grandiose 
Spectacular, Norman 


title, 
Leyden 


Broadway 
and his 


Orchestra play ten familiar American show 
tunes on R.C.A, Camden CDN-128. This 
is a 12 in. L.P., and each side plays for less 
than 124 minutes, which strikes me as less 
ra 


than spectacular value for money. 


Lest London Theatre (Contd) 
Apollyon in the manner of a demon king 
and Grace Hawthorne as Christian, a part 
wholly unsuitable for a woman. The critics 
flayed it and it lasted for barely a fortnight. 
After revision and adjustment and with a 
new musical setting it was given a short 
revival in March 1897. In the same year 
Ben Greet played a season of Shakespeare 
during which the distinguished actress Mar- 
garet Halstan, who now in 1959 graces the 
boards of Drury Lane in the current musical 
play, impersonated Octavia in Antony and 
Cleopatra. And so to 1899 and the final 
production: A Trip to Midget Town, an 
American “spectacular and musical play” 
with a cast entirely of midgets. “ Tedious 
and childish” was the verdict of a critic. 
The curtain fell for the last time and the 
house awaited the demolition gangs prepar- 
atory to the Aldwych reconstruction scheme. 
For the final twenty years we have seen 
@ great theatre in decline. The glosies of 
Mme. Vestris when all London flocked to 
the Olympic were long ago, but a vast array 
of the great and famous were to tread those 
boards: Robson, Brooke, the Wigans, Mrs 
Stirling, Neville, Ada Cavendish and a host 
of others giving us some supreme successes 
headed by The Ticket of Leave Man and 
closely followed by The Two Orphans, 
Clancarty, The New Magdalen, Plot and 
Passion, and their numerous revivals. Much 
else was trivial but the great plays that gave 
unlimited pleasure to our grandparents were 
not “ham” or sentimental nonsense, and 
are worthy of remembrance and chronicle, 
and the players were giants of their time. * 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wate Or. 


which gives full details of all 
London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 Studios frorh 2/- per hour 
Mondays te Saturdays 9 am. te 9 p.m. 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.1. 


WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 








Make THE IRVING THEATRE BAR 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
the meeting place for your friends 


Open from 3 p.m. until Midnight 
Special facilities for the theatrical profession 








STAGE MANACEMENT, LIGHTING AND 
PRACTICAL STACE DESICN 
Evening classes with professional 

tion and practical experience 
courses for advanced students 
commencing September 1959 
Write for syllabus and details to 
Training Dept., Tower Theatre, Canonbury 
lace, N.1. 


imstruc- 
Dipioma 
Re- 











EMONSTRATORS wanted for exhibition work.— 
Neville O'Brien (Agency), 1 Hanover St.. W.1. 
REGent 4658. 
ARR’S REHEARSAL STUDIOS. 2 measuring 
42 ft. x 35 ft. with Pianos, refreshment availabie. 
Hours of business 9 a.m. till 11 p.m. including 
Sundays—241 Marylebone Road, N.W.1. PAD 9419. 


| 
details with photos & S.A.E. 
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| yr CLASS ACTS available for all occasions 

Comics, dancers, singers, part or full dress shows 
to suit any event. Professionals only. Also models 
and fashion models. Fashion shows arranged. Open 
air displays, with country dancing, also children's shows 
Picase write to-—-F. D. ROBINSON PRODUCTIONS. 
138a Westgate Road, Newcastie-on-Tyne 1, 
beriand. 


_— CLASS Artistes, Models, 
top line variety acts & girl 


Northum- 


Dancers. Also 
vocalists. Send 
All letters answered 
. Robinson Productions, 138A Westgate 
Rd.. Newcastie-on-Tyne 1, Northumberiand. 


ae SALE—Back numbers ** Theatre World " April 
1943 to November 1954. Offers to-——Box No. 612 


er SALE—** Theatre Arts.” 12 1958/9 
“ Theatre Worlds,’ 1941/59 Who,” 
10th =Edition Offers—213 Church Harold 
Wood, Essex 


i APPY HOME SCHOOL for boys and girls from 
3 years. Term and Holidays highly recommen- 

ded. Reasonable fees.—Wilhton House Schooi, 

Hastings Rd., Bexhill, Sussex. Tel. Bexhill 3404. 


IGH-GRADE photographic figure studies for 

amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid te figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/Palette, Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1. 
| gg ene FOR MEN, Part. or 

Mornings or Afternaons; Central or N.W 
Suit students theatricals.— Homestead 
Service. Tel: 3047 between 9 a.m 


to.—F 


msucs 
* Who's 
Road, 


Full-Time; 


London 
Domestic 
and 5 p.m 
\ DME. STILES-ALLEN, teacher of Julie Andrews, 
4 Anne Ziegler, Aileen Cochrane & other famous 
Stars has vacancies for a few male or female pupils 
for all branches of vocal art. Apply for particulars 
by levier to.—14 Hanover St.. W.1., or telephone 
West Kingsdown 383. 

TORTH LONDON large Festival Hall, 
4% films, fully licenced, stage. maple floor, 
lease. £3,500, all at.—Agents: Cole & Co., 
Green Rd., N.4. ARChway 7631. 


— and School for Children, Est. 25 years 
4 Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall Hockley, Essex. 


LAYWRIGHTS’ WORKSHOP offers for presen- 

tation an attractive selection of ome-act and 
three-act plays including festival winners. Please 
state requirements.—Ludiam, 23 Boswell Av., Auden- 
shaw. Manchester. 


or 
SWI 


dancing. 
20 year 
20 Stroud 


i oe recorder specialists since 1951. We stock only 
about 12 machines, these being the best ranging 
from £43 to £1,000. Demonstrations at our Studios. 
Any other make available. H.P. terms on all 
Queensway Recording Studios, 123 Queensway, W.3 
BAY 4992 


‘THE GOLDEN MILE SHOW OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. This show is available for engage- 
ments or bookings in or out of doors. It has every- 
thing any manager could wish for and never fails to 
pack them in. TOP CLASS VARIETY, GREAT 
PRODUCTION, TERRIFIC SINGING, GIRLS. 
GLAMOUR, LEGS & PERSONALITY. with the 
added exciting new music & Ballads with a Beat. 
With Britains Latest Song Writing Team. FRANK 
D. ROBINSON & JOHNNY FARLANE. Sensational. 
Collosal & Appealing. Anyone wishing to book the 
Golden Mile Show should write as soon as possible 
to avoid disappointment to—F. D. Robinson Produc- 
tions, 138A Westgate Rd., Newcastle-onTyne, 
Northumberland. 


OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, Copy-Typists, 

etc., brs. 10-5 (or longer). Odd periods, weeks 

Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament Mansions. 

Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1 (3 mins. St. James’ Park 
Station). Tel.: ABBey 2354/5817. 


ANTED first class strip acts. English and con- 
tinental. Good work assured. Must send 
photos & S.A.E.—F. D. Robinson Productions, 138A 
Westgate Rd.. Newcastie-on-Tyne 1, Northumberland. 








AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 


PLAYS «= 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 


Societies 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to:: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1! 
GERrard 3822/3 





@@H Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... rar 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 
PDS TATE 














Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 


APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, $.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal 


EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 
by Bernard Kops 
(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Russell Sq. WC1 


Montague House, 

















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


is the quarterly review that brings you the 

atest news about al! our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Tem. Bar 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we? 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; ee Goodal!; jack 7 (of the 
dena Playhouse, U.S.A 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Vilas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 





Gigi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe's Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4!6 tin or 2/6 
tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(helding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your Opes 
11/- Gincluding postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 








Printed in Great Britain by WiGutman & Co. Lrp., 


Tut Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 


and Publishers, Practical Press Lrp.. 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. Tel. 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P_O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 


New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: 


International 


News Co., 131 Varick Street. New York, 13, N.Y.. or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated 


























THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL Established 1925 


The leading illustrated review of the theatre, 
containing many pages of excellent pictures and 
authoritative reviews of current productions. 





Regular Contents include : 


Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 
London plays - Unbiassed criticisms of new plays 
Interviews with the Stars by Eric Johns - Echoes 
from Broadway by our American Correspondent 
Notes and Reviews of the Ballet and Opera - Amateur 
Stage - The Theatre in other countries - Well- 
informed articles of general theatrical interest 


Price 2/- each month from all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION __1 Dorset Buildings 
27/- Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 























recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


SEPTEMBER 1959 MAY 1959 JANUARY 1959 
The Aspern Papers Fool’s Paradise The Grass is Greener 
The Ring of Truth Brand Hot Summer Night 
Roots Wolf's Clothing Chrysanthemum 


aucust 1959 DECEMBER 1958 
Hook, Line and Sinker 
The Complaisant Lover APRIL 1959 No Concern of Mine 
The Pleasure of His § Sganarelle Valmouth 
Company Tartufte 
The Hostage A Taste of Honey NOVEMBER 1958 
Long Day's Journey 
into Night 
JULY 1959 MARCH 1959 The Elder Statesman 
Stratford-upon-Avon The Rose Tattoo Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 
Season Eighty in the Shade 
Lock Up Your Daughters The Long and the Short OCTOBER 1958 
Caught Napping and the Tall Auntie Mame 
The Unexpected Guest 


JUNE 1959 Brouhaha 

Candide FEBRUARY 1959 SEPTEMBER 1958 

Gilt and Gingerbread © West Side Story Five Finger Exercise 

The World of Paul Two for the Seesaw Living for Pleasure 
Slickey Macbeth (Old Vic) Irma la Douce 
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